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sonal position unmistakably clear. Whether 

or not he had planned for some time in ad- 
vance to amplify at the December meeting of the 
Republican National Committee last summer’s 
~ “T do not choose” statement 
is not particularly relevant. 
The deed has been done and, 
together with the great majority 
of newspaper editors and poli- 
ticians, we welcome this further 
evidence that the President, 
as we have consistently main- 
tained, was entirely sincere in 
his August pronouncement. The 
New York Herald Tribune, Sena- 
tor Fess, and ex-Senator Butler may go on shouting 
that the President can still be drafted after a 
convention deadlock, but their shouts must be 
music in the ears of Democrats. Is the Republican 
party so lacking in material or so afraid of its 
hold on the country that its most important organ 
and its presumably most important politician must 
insist on drafting a candidate who does not want the 
job and who has a real appreciation of the strength 


Psst poss COOLIDGE has made his per- 





of the third-term tradition? Surely not. If Smith 
were President the Democrats might well worry 
about finding such another, but with Hoover, 
Dawes, Hughes, and a host of only slightly lesser 
material available, the only serious worry which 
should confront the Republicans is the kind of 
inept leadership shown by Chairman Butler both 
in his foolish interference in the choice of a conven- 
tion city, and in his steadfast adherence to a man 
who is not and will not be a candidate. 


An All-American Cabinet 
O*. course the silly season is not a definite period 


in the calendar year. All seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, are fairly silly, if 
one judge them by the human activities detailed 
by the great American press. Yet perhaps none 
is sillier than the one immediately following the 
close of the football season. Then the great brains 
of the sporting pages fairly let themselves go. 
They first choose six or eight All-American teams; 
then All-Eastern, All-Pacific, All-Southern, All- 
Conference, All-Greater-New-York Interscholastic, 
and so on. Mr. Tad Jones of Yale selects a team 
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composed almost exclusively of members of this 
year’s Yale eleven; that disinterested sportsman, 
Mr. Knute Rockne, discovers, curiously enough, 
that most of the really great football players studied 
their humanities and beautiful letters at Notre 
Dame; down in Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. Keeler 
selects an All-Time-All-American eleven consisting 
entirely and absolutely of Mr. Robert Tyre Jones. 
Then all these “All” teams play imaginary games 
one with another. Tiring of this sport, the wearied 
Titans of the sporting sections turn to their books 
and evolve All-Time-All-American elevens, out 
of the snows of yesteryears. 

Now we of Tue INDEPENDENT are not quite so 
authoritative on the subject of football as are our 
colleagues of THE Sportsman downstairs, but when 
it comes to politics and history, our knowledge is 
practically boundless. So, just to show that we can 
do a little plain and fancy picking of our own we 
have set ourselves the congenial task of selecting an 
All-Time-All-American Cabinet. In the first place 
one should consider the present, existing Cabinet, 
a team which has its strong and its weak spots. 
Captain Calvin’s boys could undoubtedly lick 
some All-Time Cabinets which might be selected. 
Take such a team as this: 


Andrew Johnson 
Aaron Burr 

William Jennings Bryan 
Lester M. Shaw 
Russell A. Alger 
Harry M. Daugherty 
Albert S. Burleson 
Josephus Daniels 
Albert B. Fall 

J. Sterling Morton 
Joshua W. Alexander 


President 

Vice President 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Secretary of War 
Attorney-General 
Postmaster-General 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 


One has every confidence that the 1927 Cabinet 
could defeat so signally inept an eleven by a score 


of not less than 275 to o. 
But delving deeper into the records, what chance 


would they have against: 


President G. Washington 
Vice President Theodore Roosevelt 
Secretary of State John Hay 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton 
Secretary of War Elihu Root 
Attorney-General Roger B. Taney 
Postmaster-General Amos Kendall 


William C. Whitney 
Franklin K. Lane 
James Wilson 
Herbert Hoover 


Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 


(Mr. Hoover would have to play on both teams, 
a difficult but not impossible task.) 

This seems to us a very formidable and well- 
rounded team. Consider the defensive strength of 
Captain Washington and the offensive power and 





drive of Quarter Back Roosevelt! How smooth, 
intelligent, and efficient would this all-star aggrega- 
tion be both in attack and defense! Imagine the 
hole that Mr. John Hay could open on either side 
of Mr. Kellogg or the way that Mr.-Whitney would 
box Mr. Wilbur whenever Alexander Hamilton 
started around left end with the ball. Just imagine 
it, and think what the score would be! Of course 
Hoover vs. Hoover would be a stand-off, and in 
Quarter Back Dawes our present team has just as 
aggressive as, and probably a headier player than, 
Quarter Back Roosevelt, but Captain Calvin, — 
a “silent captain” like Frank Hinkey,— while a 
bear on defense, has yet to show a brilliant offensive 
power. No, good as the 1927 team is, it couldn’t 
withstand the all-stars. 

If our readers in their wisdom can put forward a 
better selection for an All-Time-All-American Cabi- 
net, we hope they will submit it. Of course potential 
Cabinet members or Presidents like Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Will Rogers, or Henry Ford are barred as 
ineligible. But if you must have substitutes we 
will allow you to name Senator Heflin, Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, or Mr. Otto Kahn. 


Al Speaks Out 


HE speech of Governor Smith before the annual 

convention of the New York State League of 
Women Voters has been met with considerable sur- 
prise. The governor told the convention what he 
thought of its resolution condemning organized op- 
position to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead law. He did not think highly of it. “It is 
the right of our people,” he said, “to organize to op- 
pose any law with which they are not in sympathy. 
I have taken oath of office as assemblyman, as 
sheriff of New York County, and four times as gov- 
ernor, to sustain the constitution of the State of 
New York, and yet there are parts of it I hate. I have 
promised to sustain it, but I have not promised to 
give up any right to oppose any part of it I don’t 
like.” Al did not mince words. 

The remarkable side of this, the aspect which has 
set politics agog, is not that Governor Smith op- 
poses the Volstead law. That has been known for a 
long time. It is that Governor Smith, with eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon the White House, has dared 
to admit openly that he opposes it. For a candidate 
to commit himself thus hardly six months before a 
political convention on a major issue of the day — 
particularly upon such a dangerous issue as prohi- 
bition — is high heresy. Did Governor Smith forget 
himself and speak out of turn? Did he willfully re- 
fuse the advice of advisers who have urged him to 
say nothing about prohibition? Or has he been ad- 
vised to come into the open? 

Since 1923, when he refused to veto the repeal of 
the New York State prohibition enforcement law, 
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the governor has been conspicuously silent upon 
prohibition. He has spoken for law enforcement, but 
not for modification. In explaining his act of 1923 he 
said: “Let it be understood . . . that this repeal 
does not in the slightest degree lessen the obligation 
of peace officers of the State to enforce in its strict- 


’ est letter the Volstead Act ... let me assure the 


thousands of people who wrote me on this subject, 
and the citizens of the State generally, that the re- 
peal of the Mullan-Gage law will not and cannot by 
any possible stretch of the imagination bring back 
into existence the saloon, which is and ought to be a 
defunct institution in this country . -”’ The gov- 
ernor was treading on thin ice, but he ‘managed to 
make the crossing. He managed to satisfy his con- 
stituency, satisfy his party, and at the same time 
maintain a reputation for consistency. Whereupon 
he lapsed into the silence of expediency. 

His recent speech may be taken in a variety of 
ways, but it seems best to accept it at face value, as 
an indication from Al that political expediency can 
no longer override a sincere personal conviction that 
the Volstead Act should be modified. An Al Smith 
silent upon the prohibition issue is regarded by 
many as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. An Al Smith 
speaking his mind regardless of political conse- 
quences is something to be admired. The governor 
has deservedly acquired a reputation for fighting in 
the open. It is to be hoped that his Albany address 
means he is going to live up to it. 


Black Sheep in the National Album 
A PRETTY picture for the national album is 


that of the nine Senate insurgents. A genera- 
tion hence we shall turn to it with the same rever- 
ence we bestow upon a photograph of the undefeated 
football team of 1895 or the 
best fraternity delegation ever 
chosen in a rushing season. 
Unlike the football team of 
1895, the insurgents will have 
met defeat. In the left fore- 
ground is Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho, an insurgent at. 
heart but a regular when the 
roll call is taken. That executive 
smile indicates no lack of con- 
fidence in Senator Borah, and there is a defiant 
quirk which seems to say, “What do you think of 
me in this company?” If Mr. Borah is posing with 
the insurgents when the legislative season is ended 
a great deal of thinking will have been misdirected. 
Next, to the right, is George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
insurgent candidate for President. Occupying almost 
the center of the picture and wearing a fatherly if 
somewhat harassed expression, Mr. Norris is doubt- 
less much moved by the spirit of cameraderie which 
is evident in every lineament of his colleagues. In 





the foreground and farthest to the right stands the 
relentless Frazier of North Dakota, broad of shoul- 
der and keen of eye. Between him and the paternal 
Norris is inserted young Bob La Follette of Wis- 
consin, small of stature but fairly radiating determi- 
nation. The gentleman in the left background, half 
eclipsed by Senator Borah, may be recognized as 
Mr. Brookhart of Iowa. His mouth is lost behind 
a luxuriance of Idaho hair, but the slant of his brow 
is sufficient of itself to show him an insurgent 
thoroughly devoted to insurgency. The picture of 
youthful confidence to his left is Senator Nye of 
North Dakota, and up that left sleeve is room for 
a copy of the McNary-Haugen bill along with a 
document denouncing Frank O. Lowden. The 
triumvirate of the right background, occupying a 
slightly elevated position, consists of Robert B. 
Howell from Omaha, the novitiate Blaine of Wis- 
consin, and Henrik Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of 
Minnesota. The latter, but recently arrived from 
Minneapolis, carries an overcoat significantly upon 
his left arm. He allows it, in the relaxation of ge- 
niality, almost to graze Mr. Frazier’s left ear. The 
whole Senate will be wearing overcoats if the antic- 
ipated blizzard of insurgent oratory is inadvert- 
ently turned loose. Behind the group is a section of 
masonry to suggest adamantine resolution, yet not 
unprovided with a door, or possibly a window, 
through which escape is possible in time of stress. 

This fearless nine, according to the legend beneath 
the picture, will draft an independent legislative 
program and possibly wield the balance of power in 
the seventieth Congress. Only one obstacle stands in 
their way — temperament. When put to the test the 
alliance is likely to dissolve, and those who now 
stand shoulder to shoulder may grace nine separate 
pedestals giving vent to nine different opinions. An 
all-star cast needs an all-powerful manager, and in 
this production there is none present. Eventually 
this photograph may be filed away with other 
memorabilia. 


Building Navies for the Junk Heap 


HAT a strange paradox is growing out of cur- 

rent disarmament discussions is made evident 
by a dispatch from Edwin L. James in Geneva to the 
New York Times. In commenting upon British and 
American naval aims and their relation to the 
League of Nations Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament, Mr. James told us recently that “an 
American declaration for a larger building program 
would bring disappointment to the League leaders, 
who think that disarmament work should lead to a 
decrease, instead of an increase of armaments.” To 
the casual observer it might seem that Mr. James 
was making qualifications out of irony. How can 
those interested in the problem believe that any- 
thing save a decrease will bring the desired end? Is 
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there anyone, at Geneva or elsewhere, who believes 
that the best means of approaching the disarma- 
ment problem is to increase armaments? The an- 
swer, in view of present circumstances, must be in 
the affirmative. There are people both here and 
abroad who consider further armament necessary 
before disarmament becomes a possibility, and their 
reasoning is by no means fallacious. On the side of 
the United States, the argument is as follows: 

In 1922 the United States was able to bring about 
a limitation on the building of capital ships. One of 
her most effective instruments in accomplishing this 
was the fact that her own program for the building 
of capital ships was threatening British supremacy. 
If she now shows her intention of building cruisers 
until she reaches parity with Great Britain in that 
class of vessels, she will have a weapon up her sleeve 
for demanding limitation. And weapons seem still 
to be more powerful than altruism in this best pos- 
sible of peacefully inclined world. 

This is at first sight a specious argument. It ad- 
vances a project in which the means seems to defeat 
the end. Actually, however, it embodies the only 
course which is open to us at present. The world has 
not reached the point at which many nations will 
make concessions for nothing. Disarmament must 
still be conducted through limitation, and limita- 
tion must be based upon principles of barter. To 
barter with Great Britain on the question of cruiser 
strengths, we must have a cruiser-building program. 

League leaders at Geneva may have been duly 
disappointed at President Coolidge’s recommenda- 
tion to Congress, but must remember that the Presi- 
dent does not propose competitive building. He 
proposes only building to meet our needs, and out of 
such building should come reduction. Paradoxical 
though it be, there is a time when armament may be 
undertaken in the interest of disarmament. 


Keep the Old Man from the Poor House 


HE Great Stone Face at Franconia Notch has 
reason to frown. If its features were less than 
immortal the dignity of which Hawthorne wrote 
might well give way to perturbation. Franconia 
Notch is on the market, and unless financial aid is 
forthcoming it is likely to fall into the hands of a 
lumber company. The forests will be cut, the hill- 
sides laid bare, and a place of natural beauty will be 
lost for many years to come. The State of New 
Hampshire has appropriated $200,000 to purchase 
the Notch and prevent this misfortune, but double 
that amount is demanded by the present owners. 
An additional $100,000 has been contributed by 
individuals, leaving $100,000 still to be found. 
Many have been the calls of late to “save” our 
natural wonders. Where need of material resources 
has threatened the resources of beauty, friends have 
rallied to preserve them. The call is an old one. Once 





we were asked to save Niagara from the power in- 
terests; later it was Telton Forest in Wyoming; now 
it is Franconia Notch and the Falls of the Potomac. 
The sand dunes of Indiana were threatened by com- 
mercial interests and rescued from that danger only 
to fall prey to picnickers who strewed tomato cans 
and pop bottles along the shore of Lake Michigan 
from Gary to Michigan City. 

Franconia Notch should likewise be rescued, but 
it should be assured at the same time that it will not 
be marred by an encroachment of gasoline pumps 
and hot-dog stands. New Hampshire will spare us 
the gasoline and refreshment provided we are able 
to subscribe the $100,000 deficit. Those who have 
visited the Notch or come indirectly under its spell 
should gladly contribute to this end. It is a valley 
whose beauty we cannot afford to lose. 


Mr. Rogers Presents an Idea 


N a letter to the American Child Health Associa- 

tion, Mr. Will Rogers, bullfighting for the mo- 
ment in Mexico, has remarked that “the only thing 
we are shy now is synthetic children.” As usual, Mr. 
Rogers has roped an idea. Synthetic fabrics, syn- 
thetic dyes, synthetic foods including gin have 
been devised by our professional and amateur 
chemists, but as yet none of them has invented 
the synthetic child. If we are to have the ideal 
industrial world, the synthetic world for which 
chemistry is always preparing us, someone will 
have to undertake this new labor. 

Heretofore the job has been looked upon as one 
for the mechanic or the electrician. People have 
gone on talking about robots and admiring the 
work of the Westinghouse Company along this 
line without considering the possibility of consulting 
a hard-working, dyed in the soul chemist. The 
plan has been not to manufacture a child, but to 
turn loose a full-grown man. Now, with the as- 
sistance of the chemist, there is the opportunity 
of going back a step and producing in the laboratory 
not an automaton of gears and levers, but a growing 
organism, capable of development. 

If this can be accomplished, along with other 
chemical achievements, it should make the world 
of the future a strange place indeed. Men will 
breakfast on capsules in dining rooms paneled in 
synthetic oak. From this gloomy ritual they will 
fare forth to business in a city where there is not 
one cobblestone or blade of grass but has been 
properly synthesized. For relaxation they will delve 
into the synthetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
Most marvelous of all, they will themselves be 
laboratory products subject to few of the ernotions 
which now complicate our daily life. 

At the expense of appearing reactionary, there are 
many who will fear this day as thoroughly as the 
day of judgment. 
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Paris Frowns on Yankee 
Imperialism 
U) ite the heading, “American Responsi- 


bilities in Geneva,” Le Temps of Paris, 
generally respected as a mouthpiece of the 
French Government, has published a remarkable 
document dealing with Latin America, the United 
States, and the League of Na- 
tions. In substance, it charges 
the United States with exerting 
through Latin American chan- 
nels a sinister influence at 
Geneva, and calls upon South 
and Central American members 
of the League to throw off the 
A yoke of northern domination. 
It goes so far as to propose a 
new solidarity between France 
and Latin America, which it finds, after a number 
of years, to be bound together by strong racial ties. 
Le Temps manages to see in the Pan-American 
Union an organization through which the United 
States promulgates villainies against the League. 
We learn with some surprise that the United States 
has “checkmated” the League “‘in trying, by sepa- 
rate conferences, to take away from it the problem 
of naval disarmament,” and that further, “the 
United States, systematically absent from the 
Assembly and the Council of the League of Nations, 
is in reality present through the associated republics 
of the Pan-American Union.” We are informed that 
through several of these republics the United States 
can “influence indirectly the deliberations and the 
votes of an organization to which the United States 
is a stranger, to which the United States has made 
no promise, assumed no obligation nor responsi- 
bility.” It appears that “the America of Monroe, 
which does not allow the slightest interference from 
Europe, meddles in European questions, and may 
become the arbiter, the decisive voice in the Council 
of the League of Nations.” Le Temps deplores this 
situation and exhorts Chile, Colombia, and Cuba, 
the Latin American nations which hold seats in the 
League Council, to consult their consciences and 
keep clear of the machinations of the United States. 
Last of all, it feels that in the course of the sixth 
Pan-American Conference which meets next month 
in Havana, Latin America should definitely emanci- 
pate herself “‘from the tutelage of Monroe.” 
This is a serious indictment of both Latin America 
and the United States, but in making it Le Temps 





has fallen into several palpable errors. Le Temps has 


concluded that the Pan-American Union exerts a 


political influence, and treats it as if it were"a politi- 


calorganization comparable to the League of Nations. 
Far from being this, the Union is a social and eco- 
nomic association devoted to’ the development of 


commerce, friendly intercourse, good understand- 
ing, and the preservation of peace among its mem- 
bers. It involves the Latin American states in no 
political obligations to the United States or to one 
another. Le Temps concludes that through Chile, 
Colombia, and Cuba, the United States holds a 
dangerous power in the League Council. Is there 
any ground for this belief? Has the United States, 
through Latin American representatives at Geneva, 
ever thwarted European aims? Is Le Temps able to 
mention any outstanding League matter in which 
the United States is likely to interfere through one 
of these nations? It is doubtful if the United States, 
even were she to attempt it, could throw a monkey 
wrench into the League machinery by the means 
this journal suggests. 

Behind the chimerical arguments of Le Temps 
seems to lie a design upon the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference, which is regarded in many American 
quarters with considerable apprehension. From 
various Latin American sources have come sugges- 
tions that the conference be abandoned because of 
inter-American difficulties which would prevent its 
accomplishing anything but ill. There has been 
grumbling over the idea that the United States 
dominates the activities of the Pan-American 
Union, and rumors are afoot that reorganization 
will be asked. A number of Latin American diplo- 
mats, among them Dr. Morales of Panama, have 
questioned the existence of an American “com- 
munity of interests.” Latin America looks askance 
at the activities of the United States in Nicaragua, 
questions our intentions in Mexico. Le Temps ap- 
pears bent upon fostering this discontent in order to 
wean Latin America from the United States. 

The Administration, for its part, is preparing 
carefully for the conference, well realizing that 
much is at stake. President Coolidge is himself 
attending the opening sessions, and has appointed a 
strong delegation to represent the United States. 
This nation has no desire to align Latin America 
against the League, or to set up in the Western 
Hemisphere machinery which duplicates or stale- 
mates the League organization. Europe need have 
no fear of that. On the contrary, it is determined 
only to prove the good will with which it regards 
the republics to the south, and to give the lie to 
charges of “Yankee imperialism.” Its task at 
Havana is not to estrange Latin America from the 


‘League, but to prevent an estrangement which 


threatens at present to cleave Latin America from 
the United States. 

THE INDEPENDENT has already expressed the view 
that there need be no conflict between the League 
and the United States in Latin America. Both have 
their interests there, and both are in need of Latin 
American codperation. It is unfortunate that Le 
Temps has willfully misrepresented them in opposi- 
tion to one another. 
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This Manifold Maurois 


By John Bakeless 


at once, are you?” inquired Sheridan’s 

Mrs. Malaprop, with a pleasing indiffer- 
ence to mythological minutie. If, instead of the 
errant Captain Absolute, that justly famous lady 
had been interrogating M.- André Maurois — the 
author who is also M. Emile Herzog, textile manu- 
facturer of Elbeuf, amateur of philosophy, and 
sometime officer of the 


" Yu are not like Cerberus, three gentlemen 


Just who is this man Maurois, then? And whence 
has he sprung so suddenly to the attention of readers 
in France, England, and America? What is the 
story behind his accomplishments in literature? 

The comparative tardiness of his literary arrival 
is due, of course, to those same textile mills which 
swallowed him up as a young man, fresh from the 
lycée, dreaming of a philosophic career. The 

Herzog family, manufac- 





French army — she might 
well have received the 
affirmative reply which 
she expected and which 
the exigencies of dramatic 
writing compelled the au- 
thor of “The Rivals” to 
deny her. For M. Mau- 
rois, as he prefers to be 
called, has lived the life 
that many business men 
— if we may believe the 


The immediate popularity of M. André Maurois’ 
‘Ariel, or the Life of Shelley” was the sensation 
of a few literary seasons past. Now this amazing 
Frenchman, out of a life devoted to textile manu- 
facturing in a Norman town, has produced his 
second novelized biography, ‘‘Disraeli.” A _ fly- 
ing visit to the United States has served to fix 
him more securely in the American mind, and 
this article by the managing editor of the Forum 

fills in the background of a busy life 


turers for a century past, 
left Alsace immediately 
after the Franco-Prussian 
War and settled in the 
Norman city of Elbeuf 
where, at about twenty, 
young Emile Herzog gave 
up his dreams of becom- 
ing a professor of philos- 
ophy, turned his back 
upon the beloved /ycée of 
Rouen, and settled down 





contemporary authors of 
pathetic plays and novels about them — would 
like to live but are denied by cruel circumstance. 

Now that M. Maurois is safely back in France, 
pondering the impressions of his first hasty tour 
of America and preparing for that more leisurely 
journey which he contemplates, we Americans 
may perhaps sit back and collect a few impressions 
of our own. The Maurois who burst upon us a 
month or two ago came to a country where only 
the few who follow Continental literature rather 
closely had any very definite idea of his achieve- 
ments or his methods. For part of the wonder in 
Maurois’ success is its suddenness. Prof. C. H. C. 
Wright, in his standard history of French literature 
with its copious “dictionary” of modern authors, 
published in 1912, does not so much as mention him; 
and René Lalou, in his “Littérature francaise con- 
temporaine,” published only four years ago, dismisses 
his “mélange aimable d’ humor et d’esprit”’ in precisely 
two lines and a half, mentioning two books only! 

It was natural, then, that to the “average reader” 
— if that mythological creature really exists some- 
where — Maurois was the man who had written 
“Ariel,” a life of Shelley which everyone suddenly 
began to read, whether he cared for poetry and 
poets’ lives or not. But “Ariel” was not a first book. 
One had only to note the closeness of its structure, 
the smoothness and ease with which a strictly 
accurate biography was made to move like a novel 
— with the same irresistible clutch on the reader’s 
attention — to see that here was no ’prentice hand. 


to the problem of buying 
raw materials, making cloth of them, pleasing 
customers, and selling the cloth at a profit. For a 
decade, the future author of “Colonel Bramble” 
and “Dr. O’Grady,” of “Ariel,” “Bernard Ques- 
nay,” and “Disraeli” was known only to the world 
of commerce on which — if we may trust his frankly 
autobiographical novel, “Bernard Quesnay” — he 
looked with very ill-disguised disdain. 

“Buying wool and selling cloth,” Bernard, the 
hero, reflects as he hears. the family notary reading 
the articles of partnership, “this then is to be my 
life... . My short and only life.” This early 
resentment lingers even in his later books. “In the 
villages of Normandy and Picardy the hand-weavers 
plied their trades at their own firesides,” he ob- 
serves in “Captains and Kings.” “Is it a good thing 
that your industrial magnates have built them 
dismal barracks to live in?” A little later he observes 
that “captains of industry are needed to control 
enormous factories, but do we want enormous 
factories?”’ There is, to be sure, nothing new in this 
doctrine — except that it proceeds from one of the 
manufacturers, or at least an ex-manufacturer. 


OT until the middle of the war did Maurois 
make contact with Parisian literary circles; 


- but the war, in whose blood and mud so many 


promising careers were quenched, was the starting 
point of this one. His knowledge of English — the 
result of a lifelong study of English-literature and 
perfect familiarity with English life —led to his 
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assignment as French liaison officer of the Ninth 
Scottish Division, from which after two years he 
went on to British G. H. Q. Already familiar with 
the British, he found himself in daily contact with 
his transchannel neighbors, and that under 
circumstances which favored the speedy progress 
of a profound understanding. The result was his 
first book, ‘‘Les Silences du Colonel Bramble,” and 
its immediate successors: books to delight the soul 
of Ben Jonson — though that is not a conventional 
remark to make about them — because they are 
typical “comedies of humor.” Maurois, to be sure, 
makes his characters less typical, carves them more 
thoroughly in the round, than the great Elizabethan; 
and the light, sly, good-natured wit of the French- 
man is quite beyond the heavy fooling of rare Ben. 


O critic, should any feel disposed to try, is 
likely to classify “Colonel Bramble” with any 
very marked success. It belongs to no known 
literary genre: it is neither novel nor short story 
nor even that nebulous thing known as a “sketch.” 
Instead, it is an impish delineation in vibrant black 
and white of the essential differences of the French 
and British minds — an ancient theme, but never 
touched before quite as Maurois has touched it. 
A regimental headquarters staff work, sleep, mess, 
and upon occasion die, together. With them is their 
French liaison officer, Aurelle — who is, of course, 
the author, wearing a very thin disguise. They 
are commanded by Colonel Bramble, whose silences 
are rarely punctuated by anything more intelligible 
than a clearing of the throat, but whose character 
as an individual — and a very British individual — 
emerges clearly even in the first few pages. Take 
one of the earliest paragraphs for a good example 
of the Maurois method and that eye for the reveal- 
ing word or phrase which was later to make possible 
“novelized ” biographies. 


“Tt’s the Hun’s fault,” said the Colonel sadly, “that 
war is no longer a gentleman’s game.” 

““No one ever imagined there were such swine,” re- 
turned the major. “‘Bombarding undefended cities is 
almost as bad as trout-fishing with worms or shooting 
foxes.” 

“No need to exaggerate, Parker,” said the Colonel, 
coldly. ‘They haven’t gone so far as that yet.” 


When the manuscript of “Colonel Bramble” 
was finished, the author — somewhat puzzled, 
since he knew nothing of the mechanics of the 
publishing trade — showed his handiwork to an 
officer, whose name, like that of many another 
benefactor, history has not preserved. 

“Why don’t you publish it?” 

“Don’t know how to go about it,” he replied. 

“Give it to me,” said this discerning officer, and 
thus the book came to the attention of Bernard 
Grasset, Parisian publisher, who, like publishers the 


world over, is constantly on the lookout for new 
writers of talent. Within a few months the book had 
sold seventy-five thousand copies, and the copy ly- 
ing before me on the table, published this year, is 
marked “105th edition.” The success of his first book 
is encouragement enough for any beginning author 
to go on — the more so if he has been forced by rude 
necessity into soldiering and the textile trade, while 
all the <ime his heart is in literature and philosophy. 
There followed “Le Général Bramble” — our old 
friend, promoted — and “Les Discours du Docteur 
O’Grady,” this last devoted to the philosophy of an 
extremely flavorsome character in the first book. 

Then came the first experiment in a field which 
Maurois may yet make entirely his own — “‘novel- 
ized” biography. The first steps, indeed, had been 
taken in 1918, while Maurois was in Abbeville, after 
he had finished revising the notes that were to be- 
come “Colonel Bramble.” He was already brooding 
over the life of Shelley. His own early life had been 
not wholly unlike the poet’s a hundred years earlier 
— the world having, in its essentials, changed singu- 
larly little in the meantime. He had himself gone 
forth, a sensitive lad with logical ideas to which a 
mad world inexplicably refused to conform. He 
wished both to explain and to condemn the sensi- 
tive, unhappy boy who had been himself. And then 
he saw, suddenly, that Shelley had been in much the 
same predicament; and he resolved to take the story 
of Shelley, Harriet, and Mary as the groundwork of 
a romantic novel with a scene laid in the French 
romantic period. The result was “Ni Ange ni Béte” 
which, suffering the fate of most first novels, was 
something of a failure. The publisher blamed the 
title and the time of publication — early in 1919, 
when daily life was twice as absorbing as any novel. 
But the author, applying to himself that ruthless 
analysis which has been at the root of much that is 
best in his books, decided that the cause lay deeper. 
The war was over. He had more time now — though 
there was a period when he is said to have devoted 
three days a week to business, three to literature — 
and he proceeded to rewrite his book — this time 
making it a real life of Shelley, with all concealment 
of its biographical character laid aside. Four years 
later “Ariel” was finished. 


| is the first example of the Maurois method in 

biography —one which, he has carried to 
greater perfection in his “Disraeli,” now running as 
a serial in the Forum, but soon to appear as a book. 
The Maurois method has three components: im- 
mense and patient research, a relentless selection, 
which discards most of what has been so patiently 
gathered, plus a curious spark that is his own. 

His biographies are the fruit of infinite study — a 
patient browsing to find the revealing word or anec- 
dote, the vivid incident that will make his character 
real. Is it necessary to read two bulky volumes to 
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find one quotable sentence? Very well — they are 
worth reading, for all their bulk! But once M. Mau- 
rois has decided what he needs for his purposes, the 
rest is tossed ruthlessly to one side.and the traces of 
his minute study are carefully concealed. There is 
none of the apparatus common in biographies of the 
older type — notes, eulogies, acknowledgments, 
sources, bibliographies, and the rest of it. The labor 
of the spade is forgotten — there remains only the 
labor of the file: putting together all that he has 
gathered and smoothing down the rough edges where 
the parts are joined. The result is fact — Maurois 
asserts that there is not an unauthenticated line in 
“Ariel” — but it is fact that has all the quality of 
fiction. Its truth is no disadvantage to its narrative 
quality, for the author treats his story — true or 
false — as a story and not as a treatise. 

The invention of this method cannot be credited 
to M. Maurois. His debt to Lytton Strachey seems 
fairly evident and would, no doubt, be freely ac- 
knowledged; but it is not an oppressive debt and the 
borrowings, to carry on the financial metaphor, have 
been put out at interest. There is a good deal more 
in the Maurois method than borrowing. Nor is Mr. 
Strachey the “‘onlie begetter,” for our own Gamaliel 
Bradford had been at work for some time ere “Emi- 
nent Victorians” and “Queen Victoria” were be- 
stowed upon a hugely diverted but slightly shocked 
world. One other fact needs emphasis: neither Mr. 
Bradford nor Mr. Strachey nor M. Maurois should 
be confused with the hacks whose work was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT as 
“the rewrite school of biography.” All good things 
have their imitations as well as their limitations. 
‘The Stracheyan revolt against the panegyrics of 
“official” biography was all very well. Mr. Stra- 
chey’s primary interest, as Mr. Charles A. Bennett 
puts it, “is not in puncturing the bloated reputa- 
tions nor in dissolving the sentimental legends of the 
great but in brooding over the mysteries of human 
personality.” It is an effort to strip off sham virtue 
and see the subject as he — or she — really is. But 
the imitators have gone a stage further and instead 
of stripping off shams they add a few more. The most 
recent hack biographer is as eager to find or assume 
scandals as his grandfather was to hush them up. 
The old biography gave us whited sepulchres; the 
new has presented us with a choice assortment of 
blackened ones — and they are both equally empty. 





AUROIS tries to find the man behind the 


documents. He has a fine French objectivity. 
Il constate seulement, and it is sometimes objected 
that in “Ariel” he carries this a trifle too far. He 
is accused of depicting the man Shelley with 
exemplary exactness and vividness, but of forgetting 
entirely that Shelley was a poet — to all of which 
his own retort is that Shelley the man was all he 
sought. But can we have Shelley the man without 


Shelley the poet? Maurois, the business man, may 
be able to hold himself aloof from Maurois, the 
writer, but there is a difference between textiles 
and poetry; and there is some justice in the ac- 
cusation that “Ariel,” dwelling as it does on the 
loves, struggles, and death of the poet and scarcely 
touching his creative life, is but half the picture. 
Yet it remains “fascinating as a novel” — precisely 
because, whatever its merits as biography, it is a 
novel and a good one. 

M. Maurois has been more successful with his 
third attempt in the same technique — “ Disraeli.” 
Here was a subject to his taste. Documents were 


~ abundant — they piled his room while he worked. 


Out of them, choosing here, rejecting there, culling 
a forgotten bit elsewhere, he has recreated the man, 
like in his habit as he lived. M. Maurois has not 


- dealt with leaders or movements or party creeds — 


the usual stock in trade of the parliamentary biog- 
rapher — except as a moving background, lightly 
sketched in. He is more interested in Dizzy’s pic- 
turesque and boyish fancies, the flamboyant waist- 
coasts, the quaint old father, the velvet skullcap, 
the visit to Scott, the debts, the amazing watch 
chains, passages at arms in the House of Commons, 
the mad devotion to Mary Anne, the extraordinary 
household of Bulwer-Lytton, and the sentimental 
episodes with Queen Victoria. 


Cc will be interesting to see what the future 
holds. Maurois says that he does not believe 
the arts progress; but he himself progresses. He 
began with a triumph, — the sly humor of “Colonel 
Bramble” is nothing less,— but these delicate 
sketches and their successors of the same sort are 
after all very slight. Then came the period of 
experiment — another triumph in “Ariel”; experi- 
ments in shorter biographical studies, as in 
““Maupe”’; an autobiographical novel in “Bernard 
Quesnay”; and a brief return to philosophy and 
war in his “Dialogues sur le commandement” — 
translated as “Captains and Kings.” Last of all has 
come “ Disraeli,” in its way the best he has written. 

There are signs now that he is turning to less 
elaborate studies. A short study of Charles Dickens 
is already finished. A volume of brief biographies 
is in prospect. He has experimented with fantastic 
tales, somewhat in the earliest Wellsian manner, 
but with a satiric touch of his own. 

Will he turn away from his full-length canvases 
to slighter work? Will he indulge the vein of fantasy 
seen at its best in his skit on a planetary war? 
Will he continue to make lives of great men into 
novels? Or will he turn at length to pure fiction 
without biographical admixture? There are not 
many modern writers who, barely entered on middle 
age, have so rich an achievement behind them and 
so many promising roads opening out before. The 
late starter has caught up with the race. 
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~ As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


terests are purely literary and the salesman 

whose concerns are strictly commercial there 
is room for someone who cares as much for readers 
as for books and will find his chief reward in the 
pleasure of introducing one to the other. In a coun- 
try like ours, where it may not yet be said with 
accuracy that everyone reads, it may be truly said 
that in every class of society and every grade of 
income there are great numbers of people eagerly 
reading; a vast and complicated system of book 
production and distribution exists in order to bring 
the book to the reader. Some- 


G ese ter between the critic whose in- 


his work as an intimate acquaintance with books. 
Every now and then I am asked to name the “ten 
best” or “hundred best” books. I have never made 
such a list, and it is the only sort of list that I am 
sure I will never make. For so far as my work is 
concerned there are no “best books,” there are 
books that are best for a particular reader, for a 
particular purpose, sometimes even under particular 
conditions. There are novels — Glenway West- 
cott’s magnificent “The Grandmothers” is one — 
that cannot be read in a hurry, that should not even 
be read straight through at a sitting. There are 

novels, like Frank Swinner- 





where in that system there 


ton’s little masterpiece “‘ Noc- 


is plenty of activity for those 
who will devote themselves 
to the more delicate and per- 
sonal task of introducing a 
book to the reader for whom 
it was written. 

That this is a sort of work 
by no means common I am 
reminded every time I am 
called on to fill out a passport 
blank or any paper calling 
for the name of my occupa- 
tion. I am not a critic, nor 
even a book reviewer; neither 


During her ten years’ service 
as editor of the Readers’ Guide 
in the Literary Review of the 
old New York Evening Post and 
more recently in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Mrs. 
Becker has achieved something of 
the permanence of an institution. 
This business of being a book- 
adviser has its interesting sides, 
and between comments upon the 
new books, she finds time to add 
a few of the side lights not 
contained in her two books, 
‘““A Reader’s Guide Book” and 

‘** Adventures in Reading”’ 


turne,” that should be read 
from the first line to the last 
without a break. The recep- 
tion of either of these by a 
reader may depend partly 
upon the way he reads. One 
must, or one should, know 
something about his _back- 
ground, certainly something 
about what he has already 
read and how it has impressed 
him. Fortunately, the book- 
adviser will have plenty of 
data available: there is noth- 








have I ever had any connec- 





ing a reader likes better than 





tion with a public library, 

publishing house, or bookshop, though many people 
all over the United States and even in Europe are 
continually choosing books as the result of some- 
thing I have written. There is not space in which 
to explain that in the “Reader’s Guide” of the 
Saturday Review of Literature and through the far 
greater number of letters that cannot find room 
there, I answer questions on the choice of books for 
every purpose for which they are chosen. So I has- 
tily write “Editor,” a term to which I am entitled, 
but which in no way describes what I do and have 
been doing for the past ten years. The nearest I 
can come to it in one word is a book-adviser. 

In these ten years a number of others have grad- 
ually added themselves to this unofficial group, 
or rather have been added by the public libraries 
of the larger cities. There are now not a few of these 
special offices to which a reader may repair for 
advice more detailed than the heavy demands of 
the desk will permit the circulation room to give. 
The first thing such a book-adviser discovers is 
that a wide knowledge of readers and a genuine 
interest in human beings is quite as important in 


sharing his experience and all 
of his enthusiasm with some other reader. 

I have said “some other reader” because it is 
in just this spirit that the book-adviser awaits the 
inquirer. He has no authority to prescribe and no 
desire to claim it; such authority as he has must 
have been conferred upon him by the trust of his 
uncommercial clients, who will have learned that 
when he advises them not to take something it is 
because he has tried it himself and knows, or at 
least knows someone well qualified to judge, whose 
judgment he thus passes on. On books on special 
subjects he will always ask such advice from special- 
ists and pass it on: it is no part of his province to 
know everything, far less to pose as knowing a great 
deal. But the wider his range of activity in life has 
been, the more keen his interest in subjects other 
than his own specialty, the more gladly he has 
listened to trade talk of people who knew what 
they were talking about, the better his equipment 
for book selection will be. Above all, he must be 
able, if but for a moment, to see with the eyes of 
his client, else he will be forever passing on his own 
predilections. ; 
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For instance, I have just been asked for a list 
of half a dozen new books to be used as Christmas 
presents; the one requirement is that they should 
be “pleasant and engrossing,” and the inquirer, 
no doubt wishing to make it easier for me, adds 
“tell me what books you yourself have lately found 
fascinating.” If I should proceed only on this last 
order, I would begin with Helen Waddell’s “The 
Wandering Scholars” (Houghton Mifflin), as 
_ charming a piece of scholarship as it is possible 
to imagine — and it should not be impossible to 
imagine that scholarship can be charming. It tells 
the story of the Vagantes of the Middle Ages, their 
searchings for the soul of things, their poetry — 
translated into verse so lovely that even the snatches 
quoted catch the breath with delight. But before 
I put this book upon a casual shopping list I would 
ask if anyone likely to receive it has already come 
somewhat under the spell of the Middle Ages: if 
so, here is a gorgeous book for him. I find, on going 
over the recent volumes whose very covers give 
me some sense of gratitude, that I have enjoyed 
Emmet Kennedy’s “Gritny People” (Dodd, 
Mead), uncaricatured sketches of black folk far 
South, rich in the humor of reality; and that I have 
laughed with pure pleasure over “Mrs. Chatterbox 
and Her Family,” by Louise Connolly (Macmillan), 
records of a little girl in the South just after the 
Civil War. I have rejoiced and given great thanks 
for Tomlinson’s story of the sea, the jungle, and 
the soul of man, “Gallions Reach” (Harper). I have 
grudged time out for meals while dashing through 
the mysteries of John Buchan’s “Witch Wood” 
(Houghton Mifflin); I have dived into Frances 
Hart’s “The Bellamy Trial” (Doubleday) and 
come up for air on the last page. I have found ‘un- 
alloyed delight in V. B. Lawton’s “Ballads for 
Acting” (Macmillan importation), discovering in 
this tiny book a masterpiece I have long hoped to 
see acted after the manner of the “Chauve Souris,” 
the ballad of “The Undaunted Female.” I have 
shut out the world in a subway train with Sacheverel 
Sitwell’s “All Summer in a Day” (Doran), and 
found peace and revival in its intricacies and evoca. 
tions. I could go on like this, but the point is that 
I have really found évery one of these books 
fascinating for some reason, yet a list of them 


set down without comment would surely move a: 


reader to wonder on what principle it had been 


assembled. 7 


ERE is an example from life, coming to me 
from an industrial city of the West: “‘In the 
short time that I have been in the States I am still 
breathing the acquired conception that this is a 
land of materialism, of steel-hearted people. That 
notion is constantly nourished by tirades on Amer- 
ican culture and civilization by men and women 
of my former country. Somehow I feel that they 


are wrong. ...I1 am unconsciously aware that 
there is a spiritual America. . . . To learn about 
this better America of thought and ideals, this is 
my quest.” He asks for books about our culture, 
civilization, self-criticism. 

Here is a young man to whom it is no use offering 
Fourth of July orations. He wants facts and is 
willing to take time and pains to assimilate them, 
but he wants these facts to reveal to him a reality 
whose presence he senses without knowing why. 
I have told him to get Charles and Mary Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civilization” (Macmillan) 
because — having read it all the way through — 
I know that for all its two large volumes it is quick 
reading, bearing the interest along on a steady 
current of narrative. I know, too, that an immi- 
grant-born reader will often devote to such a book 
a number of hours that many a native would grudge 
to such exercise. Then I hope he will read André 
Siegfried’s lucid and comprehensive survey of the 
United States of today in “ America Comes of Age” 
(Harcourt, Brace), written for FE renchmen who 
know that for good or for ill the immediate future 
is in the hands of America, and who want to know 
what the America with which they will have to do 
is really like. After that, let him, in Glenway Wes- 
cott’s “The Grandmothers” (Harper), live through 
three generations of an American family; and then, 
providing himself with the two volumes of Mark 
Sullivan’s “Our Times” (Scribner), treat this work 
as a sort of Fortunatus pocket, sure to find in what- 
ever page he opens something worth while and 
attractive. By this time he will be, I hope, beyond 
my guidance, for the success of a short reading 
list like this is measured by the ability it develops 
in the reader to go on by himself. 


een are written’one by one, and though they 
may be printed by thousands, it is one by one 
that they reach the reader. A book-adviser thinks 
of his clients one by one, and by so doing reaches 
many. So soon as he begins to think of them in 
categories, he begins to lose his power to reach the 
needs of any. This is true anywhere along the line 
of life, but perhaps we need most to remind our- 
selves of it at the time when we are too apt to group 
people by age as “the younger generation,” “the 
teens,” or “the juniors.” This is just the time 
when real guidance is needed, the sort that goes 
along with the reader, sharing with him a genuine 
enthusiasm, an actual experience. It is & just 
the time when a reader is most eager for it, if it 
be offered on his own terms. When at the close 
of a lecture an audience begins to talk back, if 
it is a group of grown-ups they ask me about 
books, but if it is one of young people they tell me 
about them, and the younger they are the more 
confidingly and confidently they tell me. “Have 
you read so-and-so?” they (Continued on page 616) 
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Translators and Translations 
By Ernest Boyd 


HE increasing interest in Continental Euro- 

pean literature is reflected each season in the 

growing lists of translated works and in 

the superior character of the authors selected for 

translation. Before commenting upon any of them 

in detail I will mention a few of the outstanding 
volumes in various fields of literature. 

Biography and memoirs are unusually rich: 
“Anatole France Abroad,” by Jean Jacques Brous- 
son; “The Romance of Villon,” by Francis Carco; 
“Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig; “Disraeli,” by 
André Maurois, “Cavour,” by Maurice Paléologue, 
“Genius and Character,” by Emil Ludwig; “ Degas,” 
by Ambroise Vollard; “The Life of Buddha,” by 
A. F, Herold; “Chopin,” by Henri Bidou; “A 
Florentine Diary,” by Luca Landucci. 

Fiction: “Conflicts,” by Stefan Zweig; “The Man 
Who Conquered Death,” by Franz Werfel; “The 
Promised Land,” by Ladislas Reymont; “The 
Crimson Handkerchief,” by Comte de Gobineau; 
“The Old and the Young,” by Luigi Pirandello; 
“Cities of the Plain,” by Marcel Proust; ‘“Day- 
break,” by Arthur Schnitzler; “The Mad Profes- 
sor,” by Hermann Sudermann; “World’s End,” 
by Jacob Wassermann; “The Counterfeiters,” by 
André Gide; “Charlotte Léwenskdld,” by Selma 
Lagerlof; “The Gateway to Life,” by Frank Thiess; 
“The Fifth Child,” by Klaus Mann; “Europe at 
Love,” by Paul Morand; “Venture’s End,” by 
Karin Michaelis; “ Avarice House,” by Julian Green. 

Miscellaneous: “Cézanne and His Circle,” by 
Julius Meier Graeffe; “The Revolutionary Spirit 
in France and America,” by Bernard Fay; “Chris- 
tianity and the French Revolution,” by A. Aulard; 
“The Life of Don Quixote and Sancho,” by Miguel 
de Unamuno, “Since Victor Hugo,” by Bernard 
Fay; “The African Saga,” by Blaise Cendrars; 
“Nothing but the Earth,” by Paul Morand; “His- 
tory of English Literature,” by Emile Legouis and 
Louis Cazamian; “Laughing Truths,” by Carl Spit- 
teler; “Political Myths and Economic Realities,” 
by Francis Delaisi. And of course there are others. 

The two European 


volume of shorter biographical studies which pre- 
ceded the more elaborate works which have since 
made him famous. Maurois is the subtler writer of 
the two, and his picture of Disraeli is a superb piece 
of work, showing all his peculiar skill in the under- 
standing and interpretation of the English char- 
acter. Ludwig’s “ Bismarck” is by long odds his best 
book. It was not so easy to write as the “ Napoleon,” 
and it shows more balance and less prejudice than 
“William II,” although no more tender. 


BorH Maurois and Ludwig have been fortunate 
in their translators, more than can be said 
for some of the fiction writers above mentioned. 
Much is glibly said about the merits and demerits 
of translations by people who have probably never 
compared the English version with the original. In 
order to decide whether a translation is good or not, 
one must obviously be thoroughly familiar with the 
two languages involved. It has become the custom 
to declare that C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s translation of 
Proust is impeccable, when, in fact, it-contains errors 
so palpable that they would at once be denounced 
if an American translator had been guilty of them. 
For some reason unexplained, all translations made 
in England are accepted here without question, 
but every translation made here is subjected to the 
most hostile scrutiny when sent to England. A most 
amusing instance of this was the denunciation in 
London of a translation made for an American 
publisher by an Englishman, because the reviewer 
assumed that an American had done the translation! 
The facts about this difficult problem are rela- 
tively simple. It is rarely possible to remunerate 
adequately a writer. of sufficient distinction to be 
master of two languages. The consequence is that, 
unless a translator happens to be deeply interested 
in the foreign author and indifferent to the economics 
of the situation, the work is done by someone whose 
intentions may be excellent, but whose command 
of languages leaves much to be desired. In the fic- 
tion list, for example, there is a very interesting work 
by a young German, 





biographers who have 


Klaus Mann, the son of 
Thomas Mann. His 


definitely won the sup- 
port of the reading pub- 
lic in this country are 
well represented: André 
Maurois with his “ Dis- 
raeli,” and Emil Lud- 
wig with his “ Bismarck, 
not to mention “‘Genius 
and Character,”’ a 


Emil Ludwig, André Maurois, and other for- 
eign writers whose books are best sellers in this 
country have whetted the appetite of American 
readers for translations. Mr. Boyd, who has per- 
formed excellent work in this field himself, notably 
with his edition of de Maupassant, finds much 
to say upon the merits and demerits of translators 
in general, and of publishers in particular who 

make their selections from the foreign lists 


“Fifth Child” is a deli- 
cate and remarkable 
piece of work, but the 
translation is far from 
satisfactory. Whether it 
can seriously handicap 


. the author on the thresh- 


hold of his American 
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fame remains to be seen. I confess I have never 
known a bad translation to interfere with the success 
of a book which had captured the public ‘taste. 


HE only other new name in the field of foreign 

fiction is also German, Frank Thiess, whose 
“Gateway to,Life” introduces him to English-speak- 
ing readers for the first time. ‘Thiess has made a 
certain reputation in his own country -by these 
studies of youth, but perhaps most by a novel which 
can hardly appear in English, entitled, “The 
Damned,” a powerful story of the incestuous love 
of brother and sister, told without morbidity or 
indecency, but with an almost classic acceptance of a 
situation which we should find rather overpowering. 
Schnitzler, Sudermann, Karin Michaelis, Jacob 
Wassermann, Franz Werfel, Stefan Zweig, and Rey- 
mont need no introduction to American readers. 
Each is represented here by a characteristic work, 
and some have allowed so long an interval to elapse 
since last presented here that they may again be 
“discovered.”” Who remembers now that Karin 
Michaelis once thrilled the suburbs with “The 
Dangerous Age”? 


Harper and Brothers have revived the famous 


“Odd Number” series in which Howells once acted 
as liaison officer between this country and Conti- 
nental Europe. The first book to appear after this 
long interval is a charming volume of short stories 
by Gobineau, “The Crimson Handkerchief,” which 
may be described as a companion volume to “Five 
Oriental Tales.” A translation of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy’s “L’Ensorcelée” is announced as the next 
book in the series. 
André Gide’s “Counterfeiters” seems at last 
to have established his fame with the American 
public, which did not prove very receptive to the 
earlier books, “Strait Is the Gate” and “ Lafcadio’s 
Adventures,” both of no less importance and merit 
than “The Counterfeiters.” ‘“‘Avarice House,” 
though translated from the French, is actually the 
work of an American, Julian Green, about whom I 
have already written at length in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Paul Morand’s “Europe at Love” is an audacious 
effort in the author’s inimitable manner and will 
charm all adults who have a relish for Gallic salt 
at its best. ; 
Bernard Fay is represented by two books, each 
in its own way excellent, a history of contemporary 
French literature, “Since Victor Hugo,” and an 
invaluable monument of scholarly research and 
industry, “The Revolutionary Spirit in France and 
America.” Carl Spitteler, the great German-Swiss 
poet and Nobel Prize winner, would probably be sur- 
prised, if he came to life, to discover that a rather 
mediocre volume of newspaper articles, “Laughing 
Truths,” has been selected to present him seriously 
to the American public. The essays are readable, 
if a little old-fashioned, but they are assuredly a 


strange substitute for the books of his which deserve 
to be known in this country far more than this un- 


revealing collection, © - 
“Nothing but the Earth” shows Paul Morand in 
a serious mood. It is the fruit of his journey to Siam 


in his diplomatic capacity, and it is not only a most 


entertaining travel book, but an indispensable com- 
mentary on the mentality of this unusual French 
writer. Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian are tried 
workers in the field of English literature, and their 
“History of English Literature” will assuredly take 
its place among the standard works of reference 
beside their great predecessor Taine. Miguel de 
Unamuno, despite all efforts to interest American 
readers in him, seems to remain for the delectation 
only of specialists in Spanish literature. The volume 
of selected essays and his masterpiece, “The Tragic 
Sentiment in Life,” are now followed by his “Life 
of Don Quixote and Sancho,” a book which all 
Cervantistas will read with pleasure. 

Even this cursory survey of the season’s transla- 
tions reveals at once two significant facts. First, 
the remarkably high standard of selection determin- 
ing the choice of authors to be translated; and sec- 


‘ond, the preponderant position of America in this 


work of literary internationalism. Far more trans- 
lations owe their existence to American than to 
British enterprise, even though, in certain cases, the 
actual translation has been made in England. 
Curiously enough, the presentation of foreign au- 
thors seems to be undertaken chiefly by three of the 
younger publishing firms. The older houses do not 
specialize in this way, although they may have one 
outstanding foreign work on their list. A diverting 
tome of indiscreet recollections by Jean Jacques 
Brousson of Anatole France has been transferred 
by the publisher who originally announced “Ana- 
tole France Abroad.” Possibly conservatism accounts 
for the disposition of the older publishers to leave 
this field to their younger confreres. At all events, 
this is manifestly the case. 


ET, glancing over the new novels, it is hard 

to see any obvious signs of a desire to exploit 
subjects regarded as taboo in the more austere liter- 
ature of English. None of the scandalous successes 
of Paris or Berlin is listed, and the authors trans- 
lated are all of recognized worth or of serious promise. 
If the reappearance of certain names is an indication 
of the success of these writers in America — and 
presumably their publishers are not philanthropists 
— then it is evident that the average American 
reader is getting a good cosmopolitan literary educa- 
tion. There may be little glory and less money in the 
thankless and difficult task of the translator, but at 
least there is a definite satisfaction in the knowledge 
that one is contributing to the spread of the only 
kind of internationalism that lasts: the internation- 
alism of culture. 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Federal Commissioners — and Mr. Butler 


HE old maxim, 
_ & “It takes two to 
make a fight,”’ 


seems to apply to one of 
the smartest and most 
astute manceuvres of the 
Coolidge régime. When 
Jack Dempsey was knock- 
ing Gene Tunney all over 
the Chicago ring he cried, 
“Come on in and fight.” 
In much the same way 
the Democrats frequently 
appear ready to apply 


‘Where are the commissions of yesteryear?” 
might well be the query of our Washington cor- 
respondent this week. Throughout the Coolidge 
Administration the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission have 
been in a state of coma; but now that certain 
terms are about to expire, an eyelid seems to quiver . 
here and there. "had then of course there f the fields. Indeed, . it --was 
egregious William M. Butler. Just at present he 
seems to be occasioning some comment by his 
inability to tell in which direction his party is 
heading, an odd deficiency in the chairman of the 

Republican National Committee 


Commissioner Frederick 
I. Cox of New Jersey 
who, incidentally, had 
voted in the Lake Cargo 
case in favor of maintain- 
ing the advantage held 
by the Southern coal 


openly charged that Cox 
had contributed to the 
Southern operators their 
one vote margin of vic- 
tory. It was also openly 
stated by Senators that 
an effort was being made 





the knock-out blow to 





Mr. Coolidge and _ his 
cohorts, but the wily Calvin always seems able to 
dance away in the nick of time and avoid the punch. 

It has happened time and again during this 
Administration, first in the Daugherty-Denby 
scandal and then in the oil business. The ability to 
keep out of range has been, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous of the Coolidge accomplishments. 
It has upset all the carefully planned “dope” of the 
political writers, many of whom were so bold as to 
leave the fray at an early hour, jump to their 
typewriters, and predict many woeful results. 

All of which leads me to ask what has happened to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and _ the 
Federal Trade Commission? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was just beginning to show some 
sign of independent action not entirely unhealthy 
in a board supposedly independent. Then there 
came along the great Pennsylvania cry for patronage 
recognition, and the bold and brazen commissioners 
who soon must seek reappointment calmed their 
animated temperaments and incidentally reversed 
one of the most important decisions made by the 
Commission in recent years. , 

It may be that the Commission suddenly dis- 
covered new facts. It may be that the weight of new 
evidence Jed it to change its opinion. All of these 
things may be honestly so, but nevertheless there 
is a political equation which lends considerable 
interest to its actions. 

The Pennsylvania racket had to do with the 
appointment of Cyrus E. Woods, formerly con- 
nected with certain Pennsylvania coal and railroad 
companies. The nomination of Mr. Woods was sent 
to the Senate. His connections were thoroughly 
rehearsed, especially by those Kentucky and 
West Virginia Senators who smelt suspiciously 
at the nomination. Mr. Woods was to succeed 


to change the complexion 
of the Commission. And all this heralded a fight. 

That Mr. Woods was unsuccessful in obtaining 
the appointment is now history. But the Com- 
mission reopened the case, reversed its former 
decision, and granted the plea of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio operators. This was accomplished by 
a switch in the votes of Commissioners John J. 
Esch and Clyde B. Aitchison. The terms of both 
Esch and Aitchison expire with the end of this 
calendar year, just as Cox’s ended last year. 

The situation proved vastly amusing to those 
persons who watch the back drift of Washington 
politics. Not one of them probably but thought 
that the commissioners in question had been 
completely overwhelmed by new evidence and new 
facts; but then, politics is politics. 


HO hears of the Federal Trade Commission 

since Houston Thompson resigned? It was 
once one of the best trouble makers in Washington 
and the White House never knew when it was 
likely to explode. ‘There was the time, two or three 
years ago, when the Trade Commission had some 
very interesting statements to make about: the 
Aluminum Company of America in which the 
Mellon family of Pittsburgh was so deeply. con- 


cerned. .Now the whole complexion of the Com- 


mission has been changed, even its methods of 
procedure have been revised. 

A Federal Commission which, to all intents and 
purposes, has been enjoying a good six months’ 
or a year’s snooze is now beginning to show evidences 
of wiggling a toe or moving a finger. Why? A 
possible answer lies in the fact that the terms of 
several members of that body expire this winter 
and they must again seek confirmation at the hands 
of the Senate. All these commissions are supposedly 
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nonpartisan. The law creating each provides that 
they shall be made up of Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Yet one has only to recall the testimony 
of Mr. Culbertson of the Tariff Commission who 
declared before a Senate committee that his resigna- 
tion in writing was suggested before the President 
would sign his commission. 


F all ineffectual political chiefs, William M. 
Butler, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, should go to the head of the class. 
Without reflecting on his capabilities in other 
directions, I a:n willing to wager that there has never 
been a national chairman anywhere in any clime 
who knew less about the future political movements 
of his candidate than “Sweet William,” as he is 
called by the belligerent Baltimore Suz. It might be 
supposed that a political manager who had spent 
a good six weeks and much money canvassing the 
West for Mr. Coolidge would know something 
about that gentleman’s intentions. Reporters who 
interviewed Mr. Butler on the fateful evening of 
August 2 have expressed themselves as ready to 
raise their right hands and swear that never in their 
wide experience have they seen a man so absolutely 
befuddled. The “I do not choose” statement was 
a complete surprise to the chairman. 

When, on November 22, Mr. Coolidge added “I 
do not approve” to “I do not choose” Mr. Butler 
was as much taken aback as the simplest nanny 
who dashed from the White House to put the stuff 
on a burning wire. Even before that, in October, 
when Mr. Butler was still busy on his searching-out 
process and there were attracted to him, as bees 
to sugar, the most important national committee- 
men from all over the country, he was in as blissful 
a state of complete ignorance as the lowest White 
House menial. Mr. Butler not only dined at the 
White House, but he spent two whole days and nights 
there, and on his own authority my spies have it 
that not once during that time did Mr. Coolidge 
refer to his future intentions. | 

For a political manager who is supposed not only 
to be in the know but the guiding director of all 
that is going on that concerns Mr. Coolidge’s 
fortunes, Mr. Butler knows actually less than 
anyone I can possibly imagine. But this should not 
be taken to mean that he is not an excellent re- 
pository of deep secrets, as it would be as easy to 


pry a confidential piece of information from his 
bosom as it would from the heart of Mr. Coolidge. 
Mr. Butler, in short, as head of the Republican 
National Committee gets his news of the President’s 
movements from the newspapers. Occasionally he 
grows frantic at this indirection and calls up Ted 
Clark, Mr. Coolidge’s personal secretary, or Jimmy 
White, astute secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, and inquires what it is all about. 

I expect Mr. Butler to be a candidate for the 
Senate against the mighty David Ignatius Walsh, 
present Senator from Massachusetts, again next 
year. The cards are all pointed that way. Mr. 
Jimmy White, who had a good deal of fault to find 
with the management of the last campaign, now 
boldly proclaims that his employer will not be 
handicapped by the running of Mr. Coolidge. This 
is as silly an argument as Washington has laughed 
off for a long time. Mr. White seems honestly to 
believe that the reticence Mr. Butler showed on 
the stump in 1926 was due to a fear of embarrassing 
Mr. Coolidge. 

Those who heard Mr. Butler in that campaign — 
and they were confined to the first three rows of 
any hall in which he spoke — do not agree with the 
astute Jimmy, who is well recognized as having an 
answer for anything. If Mr. Coolidge was a handicap 
to Mr. Butler in 1926, the figures of the 1928 cam- 
paign will offer ample proof. Those who usually 
wager hard money on the outcome of such contests 
are this year placing their bets on the size of the 
figure by which Ignatius Walsh will beat the Hon- 
orable Butler. The cynics in Massachusetts report, 
although in whispers, that Mr. Walsh will defeat 
the national chairman by the greatest vote in the 
history of the Democratic party in that State. 
Mr. White will doubtless have some reply to make 
to that after the votes have been counted. 


T is not often that Mr. Coolidge allows himself 
to burst into uncontrollable fits of white anger 
before the Washington correspondents. He is said 
to keep such occasions for White House employees 
and members of his immediate entourage. But when 
he undertook to chastise the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the peevishness which has been 
mounting during the fall and early winter burst all 
bounds, and, to use his own words, “if there is any- 
thing as absurd as that I do not know it.” 








If you should chance upon this book, 


You’ll murmur — knowing what you know — 


“Not cricket . . .” Yet, a bard must live, 
Despite dissenting voices, so 
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I’ve wrought a modest miracle, 

With incantation, solemn tread — 
Transmuted sundry sharp-edged stones 
Into, approximately, bread. 

Fairn BALpwin. 
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A VICTORIAN LADY — 


DOLLS — 


Internationally 
Speaking 





AND ANOTHER 


From Every Corner of the World Come These Miniature Representatives 
of More Than Twoscore Races 


cally unleashing herself from her nurse and running 

pell-mell down the long driveway to shower wel- 
come-home kisses — this prompted her world-wandering 
aunt to find a doll for her in every possible port. So from 
over the Seven Seas and the lands that fringe them have 
come the dolls in Mrs. Edward F. Henson’s collection, 
now numbering more than three hundred, as dramatically 
varied in color and costume, in face and form as are the 
peoples who made them in their own image. Though the 
dictionary defines doll as ‘“‘a child’s plaything,” the 
Philadelphia collector has included idols, costume and 
festival figurines. Grouped on cabinet shelves against 
painted backgrounds ‘representing their native settings, 


Ta persistent memory of a gay little girl ecstati- 


iy 


All photographs from Margaret Law 


the dolls range in size from a Mexican flea and a diminu- 
tive Pharaoh, one tenth of an inch each, to a clumsy Hopi: 
Indian three feet tall. 

The North American Indian figures range geographi- 
cally from Panama to northern Canada, including Zunis, 
Yumas, Wacos, Aztecs, Apaches, Cherokees, Crows, 
Micmacs, and Mohicans. A gnomelike papoose with 
wisps of horsehair is strapped to an arrowhead. An idol, 
Megissogwan, has one half of his face convex, the other 

_concave, one foot turning backward, the other forward, 
like the Chinese evil spirit. Other American dolls range 


_ from hickory-nut-headed dolls, ““maumas” from the 


Carolina coast and “poppets” from the Kentucky 
mountains, to a Philadelphia belle of 1870 who wears 





HERE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE A PENNSYLVANIA FARMING COUPLE WITH DRIED-APPLE FACES, A CHINESE BRIDE AND GROOM, AND A HIGH-CASTE BRAHMAN 
LADY WITH A NOSE RING AND ANKLETS * ; creas ’ 
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a tightly fitted basque and innumerable petti- 
coats, a fixed porcelain smile and tiny kid 
gloves. 

The dolls from South America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies, like the inhabitants of those 
countries, show curious mixtures of Spanish, 
Indian, and negro blood. Ranee Gungo Jaleah 
— Daughter of the Ganges — is, for example, a 
high-caste Brahman lady, dressed by a Hindu 
tailor who, thinking her skin too dark to denote 
aristocracy, scrubbed her face to a lighter cast, 
but, in defiance of Mendelian law, left her arms 
and legs dark. She boasts ankle bracelets, a nose 
ring, and a tattooed arm. Jezebel Pettifer is a 
saucy, bold-eyed octoroon from Martinique. 
Melissa Haplass and Elias Chudgrew are a 
chocolate-colored couple from Guadeloupe. 
From Bermuda comes a prim little lady made 
of banana bark, and from Nicaragua her 
sister created from sugar-cane leaves with 
corn-silk hair. 

In marked contrast are the fur-clad dolls 
from Siberia, Alaska, Lapland, Norway, and 
Sweden made of wood, bone, and walrus 
skin. The unbobbed, wooden-faced lady from 
Hudson Bay is dressed exactly like her 
husband in a shapeless fur garment, and dis- 
tinguished from him only by her knot of hair. 

In the Oriental group are dolls from Arabia, Burma, 
Armenia, China, Japan, Egypt, Hawaii, India, Algiers, 
the Chinese group with its priests, brides, generals, and 
farmers being particularly beautiful in costume detail. 
There is Nianebregassa — Bright-little-man-of-the-mer- 
chant-caste — who, on the voyage from Pondicherry, 
lost his wife. Since the Indian husband does not see his 
wife before the marriage ceremony anyway, Mrs. Henson 
sent for another, and she stands here with rings in her ears 
and nose, and on her toes. Abdullah and Ayesha from 








THIS DIMINUTIVE ESKIMO FROM THE NORTHERN STEPPES OF SIBERIA IS IMPECCABLY CLAD 
IN THE PROPER STYLES OF FUR GARMENTS FROM HEAD TO FOOT. THE LADY ON HIS LEFT IS A 
HUNGARIAN, DRESSED FOR HER BRIDAL 


Bahrien resemble a rag and a bone without even the hank 
of hair, and, after they had withstood the dangers of being 
submarined, were pulled apart by customs officials who 
feared smuggled pearls. The wee dancing girl from a tem- 
ple in Burma, “on the road to Mandalay,” is named 
Supiyaw-lat, “‘jes’ the same as Theebaw’s queen.” 
Beautiful in workmanship are the Javanese shadow 
figures, movable on the principle of marionettes, made of 
transparent animal skin painted in color and etched in 
design, used in sacred plays, either Buddhist or Shintoist. 





THESE FIGURES FROM A MEDIAZVAL COSTUME GROUP ARE PERFECTLY MODELED TO THE LEAST DETAIL. BUT IS THE MUSTACHIOED GENTLEMAN WITH THE 


SCIMITAR OTHELLO, OR IS HE ONE OF FOUR WISE MEN OF THE EAST COMING, AS PART OF A NATIVITY PAGEANT, TO WAIT UPON THE VIRGIN AT HIS RIGHT? 
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THESE RATHER GROTESQUE EFFIGIES WITH THE MUCH-NEEDED PLACARDS ON THEIR BREASTS ARE A CHINESE FARMER, A SIOUX INDIAN WITH REAL HUMAN 
HAIR, A NUT-FACED MAIDEN FROM JAMAICA, HAMILIA SANDERSON, BY NAME. THE NEXT FIGURE IS AN UNKNOWN MEDIAVAL, AND THE LAST SERGEANT 
JEHU SENACHERIB 


The African dolls, like the Peruvian, represent a triumph 
of collector’s persistence. 

There are dolls from every European country except 
Greece. A Bohemian peddler and an Antwerp fisherman 
rub elbows with Christian Ramona from Cordova, Diane 
de Poitiers from Arles, and Morfudd Ap Tewden from 
Wales. Bonnie Prince Charlie in kilts and tartan stands 
near Lord Kitchener. Wassili Mordkin and his peasant 
sister are refugees from Petrograd. Thaddeus Sobieski 


was made by Mme. Paderewski for the benefit of the 
Polish Relief Fund. There is a small marionette in the form 
of an armor-clad knight, with a gigantic plume on his 
helmet, from Palermo, Sicily. By the skillful manipulation 
of wires and strings he may be pulled hither and yon 
through the jousts and tourneys and wanderings of a true 
knight-errant, and may, at last, even clasp in his metal 
arms his medieval lady in a prolonged marionette kiss! 
He was bought at the marionette theatre in Palermo 





IN THE BACK ROW WE HAVE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, MONOMO FROM NORWAY; AN ARMOR-CLAD KNIGHT FROM PALERMO, WHO MAY BE MADE TO 
JOUST VIGOROUSLY BY THE MANIPULATION OF STRINGS; A PARISIENNE OF THE EARLY EMPIRE PERIOD; A WOODEN-FACED DUTCHMAN FROM THE 
ISLE OF MAN; AND A SWARTHY VENEZUELAN. THE LITTLE FIGURES IN THE FRONT ROW ARE ‘‘TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION "’ 
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UNCLE REMUS, MADE FROM COTTON WADDING BY STONEWALL JACKSON'S SISTER, FRATER- 
NIZES WITH ANOTHER DRIED-APPLE FARMER FROM PENNSYLVANIA. A PLAITED STRAW FIG- 


URE POSTURES IN THE BACKGROUND 


which is supposed to have been the father of all European 
marionette shows. A Parisian lady of the early Empire 
days was bought for Mrs. Henson in Paris during the war 
and was lost in the mails for over a year. Finally she was 
returned to the original shopkeeper and was found several 
years later in the shop window by the original purchaser. 


The figure of Lord Kitchener, a photograph of which is 





at VQ) 


LORD KITCHENER, IN FIELD UNIFORM, APPEARS AS 
FORCED ESCORT TO A LADY OF THE COURT ATTENDING 
THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII 


reproduced above, reached Mrs. Henson just before the 
famous soldier was lost off the Orkneys. 

The whole collection is amazingly interesting to stu- 
dents of geography, history, and costume design,as well 
as to those young visitors to whom a doll’s a doll “for a’ 


that’’! 
MARGARET Law. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT IN BACK: MEGISSOGWAN, AN INDIAN IDOL WITH ILL-ASSORTED FEET; A DOLL MADE BY MME. PADEREWSKI FOR THE BENEFIT OF HER 
COUNTRYMEN; JOAN OF ARC IN ARMOR; AN AFRICAN WOODEN FIGURE; A LABRADOR WOMAN AND A RUSSIAN PEASANT ON THE END. THE OTHER FIGURES 
HAIL FROM ALL OVER FOUR CONTINENTS 
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Bookplates and Their Vanities 


By Vincent Starrett 


HE soul of man may express itself in several 

ways. It may be reflected in his socks, his 
neckties, or his bookplate. Formerly, it was 
perhaps best expressed by his waistcoat; but ex- 
pressive waistcoats are out of fashion. Let us talk, 
then, of bookplates. The fad is today less fashionable 
than the neurosis fetish, yet conceivably it is more 
permanent. Certainly 


was why so many persons insisted upon galleons 
to advertise their ownership of a book. Still, I 
realized, even then, I should have liked one my- 
self. Increasing taste in such matters, as I like to 
flatter myself, has taught me the triteness of the 
galleon symbol, and I now know that I shall never 
have a bookplate upon which one of the jolly things 

appears. But I am still 





there is a connection 
between the two, for if 
a man’s inhibitions suf- 
ficiently trouble him, 
they are bound to find 
expression; and where 
better may they be ex- 
pressed — and traced — 
than in his bookplate? 
I pass the idea along to 
Dr. Freud. 


My interest in book- 





“It is a fine thing to own a bookplate, and it is . 
a fine and satisfying thing to paste it in one’s 
books,”’ writes Mr. Starrett. ‘‘Then finest and 
most satisfying of all, when you have pasted 
in your plate,” he concludes, “‘is to settle down 
into the big chair and delve into the book that 
you have honored.” As a lover of books the 
author has written a charming essay on that 
most intimate and personal of literary vanities, 
the bookplate, from its humblest beginnings to 
its most exotic flower 


very fond of galleons; I 
wonder what the galleon 
symbol reveals to a 
psychoanalyst. 

A bookplate has been 
simply defined as “a 
printed label intended 
to indicate ownership 
in individual voiumes.” 
Another definition calls 
it “a decorative name 
label, adapted for past- 








plates began a great 

many years ago, before I had any idea what a book- 
plate was. I was sitting in my grandfather’s library 
turning the leaves of a very dull book, and turning 
them, after the fashion of small boys— and, 1 
believe, of some others whose books read at least 
equally well that way— from right to left. In 
youth this is best accomplished by wetting the left 
thumb, bending the pages into a quarter circle, 
then allowing them to fly back into place, cine- 
matographically, from beneath the withholding 
thumb. The illustrations fairly /eap into notice. 
It is, however, a villainous way to treat a book, and 
should be discontinued at an early age. As I say, I 
was turning the leaves of a very dull book, and find- 
ing the illustrations very stupid indeed. Suddenly, 
at the very front, affixed to the inner board of the 
cover, I came upon a spirited print of a galleon 
under full sail— headed away, no doubt, for the 
Indies. There was a name underneath, not my 
grandfather’s, and a legend in flowing script which, 
like the name, I have forgotten. Possibly it read, 
“Magic casements opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in faéry lands forlorn.” I hope it did. There 
was also a second inscription that was obviously in a 
foreign language — two words: Ex Jibris. 

The galleon pleased me hugely, but I do not re- 
member asking any questions about it. Probably I 
imagined that somebody had begun to make a 
scrapbook of the very dull volume, and idly won- 
dered why the happy idea had not been carried 
farther. Years later, when I began to know some- 
thing about bookplates, my principal wonderment 


ing on to the inside 
front cover of a book, to denote the ownership of 
the book.” But, although the word “decorative” 
helps, a bookplate is, of course, much more than 
either definition would suggest. It is the index of 
the bookish man, the revelation of his personality, 
the thumb print of his soul. That, I think, is what 
it should be. Often, to be sure, it is only a stereo- 
typed galleon. At any rate, the bookplate is seen 
to be something movable, something at first de- 
tached, something to be pasted into a book. And 
it is a pleasant thing, is it not, to paste one’s name, 
neatly lettered and illustrated, into one’s books? 
Certainly the ownership of books must be estab- 
lished in some fashion, particularly if one is given 
to the reckless habit of lending them to friends. 
When the plate itself is a work of art, it is a very 
pleasant thing indeed. “Willie Upshaw,” lettered 
large in ink, is well enough in youth, when ex 
libris is still a foreign phrase, and “Willie from 
Mamma, Xmas, 1893,” will do for the immediate 
family; but neither inscription is quite the thing 
for an historical record of either ownership or 


~ personality. However, it is not my intention to 


argue at length the raison d’étre of the bookplate. 
Probably it is unnecessary; and there is a small 
library on the subject for those who are interested. 

But before the bookplate there was the written 
word; there must have been. As I come to think of 
it, my first experience with a statement of owner- 
ship was not that galleon in my grandfather’s 
library at all, but a series of straggling hieroglyphics 
in the textbook of a friend at school. It was, I 
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suppose, in its way, a bookplate. It occurred — 
part of it — on the inner front board of the volume, 


and it began: 
If my name you would like to see 
Turn to page 53. 


I knew my friend’s name well enough, but I 
turned, nevertheless, to page 53, after reading his 
astonishing rhyme; and there I found a second 
stanza: 


If for my name you would still explore 
Turn to page 104. 


Fascinated, I turned to page 104, and, lo, there was 
a third stanza: 


If my name you still would find 
Turn to page 109. 


Then I knew that the end must be near, first 
because my friend was obviously running out of 
inspiration — his last rhyme had been atrocious — 
and second because there could not be many more 
than 109 pages in the book. As a matter of fact, 
there were 108. Page 109 was the inside back cover, 
and there, sure enough, I found the name that I 
had known all along I should find. Thereafter I 
entered upon an era of book mutilation that pained 
my relatives as much as it would pain me today. 


OMETHING of the sort, I suppose, is found 
occasionally in the ancient volumes that turn 

up in bin and stall, whether they be of the age of 
Erasmus or of Dickens. A number of book labels 
of the printed variety even reproduce rhymes of a 
certain crudeness that probably antedates the 
printer of the label. One that I recall runs as follows: 


If this be borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 


A friend, observe! Yes, it is always the friends 
who borrow and fail to return. A bookplate not their 
own in a volume not their own should at least shame 
them. I often wonder what my friend Blank [name 
furnished on application] thinks when he takes up 
my long-vanished copy of Suetonius and sees my 
pate within. 

“A happy future is dawning for these fine things,” 
wrote Eden Phillpotts on the subject of bookplates 
some years ago, “and the time must quickly come 
when no booklover, worthy the name, can deny 
himself a work of art to link him with his book, 
long after his eyes shall read and his hands embrace 
it no more. . . . What, then,” he asked, “should 


an ideal bookplate be? Emphatically not a picture 
of the master’s crest, or his coat, his house or his 
library, but a line between his own personality and 
the treasure it adorns — a sign for other eyes, by 
which the possessor holds forever a sort of spiritual 
right in his volume, that owners to come should 


' recognize and respect.” 


HIS is the finest definition of a bookplate that 

I have seen. Mr. Phillpotts was writing of the 
ideal bookplate; his words occur in the introduction 
to a volume reproducing the bookplate work of 
Frank Brangwyn, an artist who has made some of 
the finest plates in modern times. The average collec- 
tor, unhappily, cannot afford a Brangwyn plate, or 
a Cameron or an Anning Bell or a Haldane Macfall. 
None the less, at no great expense he may boast a 
quite charming and personal plate. 

It seems to me that taste must be the keyword in 
any advice or argument with reference to book- 
plates. One can find no serious fault with the man — 
or woman — whose fancy runs to galleons. The 
symbol, one supposes, is that of escape. Better that 
a galleon should spread its wings in a book than that 
no wings shall be spread. Still, the motif has been 
vastly overdone. The ship model encroaches on the 
plaster bust of Shakespeare, and may in time drive 
it from the top of the family bookcase. Certainly, 
no particular originality is posited in either artist 
or book owner, by the use of a too popular symbol. 
The black derby hat is a useful thing, and often 
looks well enough upon its devotees, but as a means 
of identification it 1s, perhaps, unsatisfactory. But 
have a galleon on your bookplate, by all means, if 
you wish. 

A house, of course, is another matter. One agrees 
with Mr. Phillpotts that a house is unthinkable. 
A castle in Spain, perhaps, but never a house in 
Suburbia. Yet I have seen a number of bookplates 
proudly advertising their -owners’ equally bad 
taste in literature and architecture. As well, indeed, 
hang your coat upon your bookplate. As to the 
crest and the library, also included in Mr. Phillpotts’ 
strictures, one is less dogmatic. The case of the book 
symbol is simply that of the galleon: it has been done 
to death. And that a man might wish to put his 
crest in his books, when he has a crest, is under- 
standable. The crest, the coat of arms, is the oldest 
tradition.in bookplate chronicle, although in modern 
times it has not been widely popular. Armorial 
bearings are, in their way, individual, and they are 
often highly pictorial and attractive. But Mr. 
Phillpotts, for one, is glad that we have escaped 
“the tyranny of couchant lions, rampant leopards 
and chimeras dire,” and possibly he is right. 
There is undoubtedly, as he points out, a “more 
fluent beauty, humor and imagination” in the 


modern plate. 
As I have suggésted, however, one’s own taste 
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should dictare one’s bookplate, and douliceis an 
apochryphal taste will achieve a bookplate similarly 





flavored. Time and again I have chuckled at what 


individual taste has accomplished. I have noted 
that a man whose name is Knight is reasonably 
certain to have a bookplate dominated by a plumed 
and helmeted gentleman upon an armored horse, 
and that a man whose name is Fisher is likely to 
fancy a fisherman at ease with a book — preferably 
a fisherman in buckles and lace wristbands. There 
is, of course, no earthly reason why Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Fisher should not 


which there has been introduced either a derby hat 
or a dinner jacket. Highly popular always, though, 
have been such figures of mythology as Pan and 
Syrinx, Pierrot and Columbine, and the changeless, 
‘ever-changing figure of Death. Such figures of fiction 
as Don Quixote and Mr. Pickwick; such figures 


in literature as Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson.. To 


attempt to indicate even the more widely used 
figures of legend or history would be to add another 
volume to the subject — to write, indeed, a thick 


volume, or two upon pictorial and symbolic art. 
Historically, the 





bookplate is nearly as 


paste just such plates 
into their no doubt ju- 
diciously selected vol- 
umes if it is their wish. 
Two such plates that I 
have in mind are very 
attractive indeed. I sug- 
gest merely that the 


Congressional battles nowadays have an added 
significance in that many of them point the chances of 
the Presidential candidates. Which one of the hopefuls 
will spend his next four years in the White House? 
What sort of Administration might we expect from each 
of them? Charles Merz, editorial writer of the New 
York World, answers some of the questions about these 
spotlighted figures in a brilliant series which will begin 
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old as the printed book. 
The earliest known ex- 
amples are German: 
woodcuts representing a 
shield of arms supported 
by an angel, which were 
pasted into certain 








books presented by a 





symbols are a bit ob- 
vious, and that a higher 
flight of fancy might have produced an even more 
attractive self-portrait of either book lover. Possibly, 
in such cases, the artist alone is responsible — the 
book lover merely acquiescent. The real book lover 
and collector will, however, have at least a finger 
in the making of his own bookplate. 

Certainly, leaving it to the artist is not always a 
safe business. Artists, excellent fellows that they 
are, are not of necessity psychologists. They are, 
in point of fact, frequently flatterers, since it is 
their business to please. An elderly maiden lady 
once said to me, gleefully: “I have had a bookplate 
made, and it is a beauty! I left it entirely to Mr. 
Locust — or whatever his name was — and he’s 
really got my personality.” It was a gorgeous plate, 
involving peacocks, fans, sea shells, books, and 
something that looked like a rubber plant. Nobody 
would have guessed that this elderly spinster’s 
cosmos was as varied and as crowded, and I don’t 
believe it was. I suspect that Mr. Locust — if that 
was his name — was flattering her shamelessly, but 
to the initiate his achievement savored of satire. 
Anyway, a multiplicity of interests is better sug- 
gested by a single symbol than by a page of mail- 
order cuts. 

The rather notable fondness of bookplate artists 
and owners for other days — days of swords and 
breeches, for example — is readily explained by the 
pictorial values and possibilities of a painted past; 
and also, I think, by the average man’s secret fond- 
ness for dressing up. This latter notion is not one 
that should be deeply probed, however, since in a 
large body of instances bookplates are of a more 
classic, not to say primitive, severity. At any rate, 
one does not find many bookplates peopied with the 
recognizable types and costumes of our own day. 
Such may exist, but I have yet to see a plate into 


certain Brother Hilde- 
brand Brandenburg of Biberach — a glorious name 
— to the Carthusian monastery of Buxheim. That 
was about the year 1480, and the woodcuts, in 
imitation of similar devices in old manuscripts, are 
hand-painted. In France, the earliest discovered 
plate is that of one Jean Bertaud de la Tour- 
Blanche, the date of which is 1529; and in England 
that of Sir Nicholas Bacon, a gift plate for the books 
that he presented to the University of Cambridge. 
Holland follows, chronologically, with the plate of 
a certain Anna van der Aa — another magnificent 
name — dated 1597; then Italy, with a plate at- 
tributed to the year 1622. The earliest known Ameri- 
can example is asserted to be the plain printed label 
of one John Williams, the date of which is fixed 
at 1679. In Germany, however, bookplates were 
found in considerable numbers long before the fash- 
ion spread to other countries, and many of the early 
German plates are of the highest artistic interest. 
It was not until the Seventeenth Century that the 
movable ex /ibris became tolerably common in 
France, prior to which time the more luxurious 
habit of stamping the cover of a book with a personal 
device had been in favor. Similarly in England; the 
book stamp long preceded the general use of the 
movable label, and the bookplate of today is a direct 
descendant of the book stamp of those wealthy 
book lovers of old who could afford their arms or 
initials in gold upon the leather jackets of their 
books. Thus the first bookplates — and all book- 
plates, practically — for a long time afterwards 
were armorial. It may be noted that the expression 
“ex libris,” used as a-substantive, which is now the 
recognized term for the bookplate in Europe, found 
its origin in France. 

Much has been written about bookplates since 
that far day when Brother-(Continued on page 616) 
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The Curtain Rises 


small boy who once was allowed to 

eat all the ice cream he wanted — a 
vengeful prospect, indeed! The same 
dyspeptic outcome might be predicted for 
the overzealous theatregoer who saw 
“Escape,” “Porgy,” and “Coquette” 
in succeeding performances. But here we 
are dealing with intellectual gastronomy 
and the analogy breaks down. 

All three of these plays are magnificent 
drama, but their approach to the observer 
is different in each case. Take “Escape,” 
which John Galsworthy has confidently 
announced as his last play; the appeal 
first and throughout is mental. What 
to do with an escaping convict: turn him 
over to the authorities or cheer him on his 
way? Some of the characters in this 
episodic piece would give him up; some 
hide him under beds, behind screens, 
feed him tea and chocolate as they might 
a less casual visitor. But Mr. Galsworthy 
would do none of these things himself. 
While his audience is turning the problem 
over leisurely in the back of its mind, 
enjoying the engaging humors of each 
passing situation rather more than the 
moral points involved, the playwright 
sends his fugitive to cover in a church. 
And there, because he is after all a ra- 
tional social being as well as a gentleman, 
the hunted yields to the hunters. 

It’s easy, isn’t it, after Galsworthy has 
worked it out for us; and such a logical 
solution, almost too platitudinous, per- 
haps, to serve the ends of mannered drama 
—and Galsworthy. We think at first 
that he must be tired of playing the 
great author and is laying down his pen 
for good and all with a few hasty flourishes 
by way of graceful and amusing vale- 
dictory. But it is not in the man to make a 
flourish of any kind. Heard from the lips 
of an unusually able cast his lines are 
crisp and compact with not a wasted 
syllable among them. Only when they 
are all said do we realize that each word, 
seemingly tossed on stage because it was 
diverting or pertinent or merely clever, 
has been pointing up to that final curtain. 
Perhaps in no play heretofore has Gals- 
worthy written with such a light and 
gracious hand; yet in none of them has 
he commented more keenly on the work- 
ings of man’s social mind or the vagaries 
of communal ethics. 

“Porgy,” the Theatre Guild’s first 
offering of the season, is of another world 
with not the vestige of similarity except 
for its excellence and the medium in 
which it is presented. Here the contact 
with the audience is through the senses 
to a purely emotional reaction. Du Bose 


Preatt boy if you can, the fate of the 


By Ralph Sargent Bailey 


and Dorothy Heyward have reworked the 
material of the novel into a patchwork 
play of amazing power. The curtain rises 
on Catfish Row, a disreputable court in 
the negro quarter of the Charleston water 
front. A swarm of raffish children mill 
noisily about, worn and hungry-looking 
women sit upon their doorsteps exchanging 
the wisps of gossip that find their way 
in from the city or discussing the internal 
affairs of the Row. In the foreground a 
dozen ornery niggers— ranging all the 
way from a gun-metal fisherman in 
battered dungarees to the light-skinned 
“Sporting Life” who never removes his 
brown derby except to take out the papers 
of Happy Dust which he dispenses for a 
small consideration — wrangle _ noisily 
over their dice. Oaths and insults fly with 
the ribald jokes, snatches of song careen 
out of the racket; then suddenly a knife 
flashes, and the court is deserted except 
for one dead nigger, his wife, and Bess, 
the woman of the murderer, Crown. 


UCH is the beginning of “Porgy.” 
As the negro mind jumps from mood 
to mood, from gloom to jubilation and 
back again, so the play goes. Blood has 
been shed, and scarcely has the body 
sagged than a suddenly quiet mob has 
dissolved in the air. Death has come, a 
body must be buried, so a score of watch- 
ers gather in a barren room to sing open 
the gates of heaven for the departed soul. 
In harmonies improvised on the spot, 
interwoven in incredible cadences, with 
twisting bodies throwing weird shadows 
upon the walls the negroes invoke salva- 
tion. Or again, Catfish Row before dawn. 
The talk is now all of the cripple, Porgy, 
the commanding spirit of the Row, and 
Bess, who is now Porgy’s woman as she 
was once Crown’s and who has found 
release for a bedraggied spirit at last. 
So another mood is set. Or still again, a 
hurricane spent, the fleet lost, and more 
souls sung to glory, the Row waits for 
Porgy to come back from the morgue 
where he has been called to account for 
the body of Crown. The Row waits; 
but Bess has surretidered once more to 
the Happy Dust and left with Sporting 
Life for that fabulous New York. Finally 
there is Porgy, kneeling in his goat cart, 
taking the road after her — for “she still 
Porgy’s Bess” — while the life of the 
Row closes again on itself like water after 
the sinking of a stone. 

“Porgy” is as moving and as fascinat- 
ing a drama as the Guild has produced: 
a sufficient estimate, indeed. 

If the Pulitzer prize for the best play 
of the year were to be made a Christmas 


gift, there is little question that “Co- 
quette” would be the winner. Every 
New York critic has outdone himself 
in saying gracious and enthusiastic words 
in its praise, and in praise also of its 
superb protagonist, Miss Helen Hayes. 
Shaped and polished by George Abbott, 
one of the authors of “‘ Broadway,” from 
the original text of Miss Ann Preston 
Bridgers, “Coquette” is a direct and sim- 
ple piece of stage business flawlessly pro- 
duced and exquisite for fine and honest 
workmanship. To submit merely a sum- 
mary of its plot by way of comment would 
be to work an injustice: for there is 
nothing essentially new in the awakening 
of a small-town flirt who has been caught 
by her own unsuspected passions to the 
undoing not only of the man she loves 
but of herself. And the typical Southern 
father who places his daughter’s honor 
above his repugnance for murder and the 
“poor white” ne’er-do-well are not new 
to the theatre: It is in their delineation 
that they achieve distinction. 


UT we have still another peg on 
which to hang our mantle of appre- 
ciation. Unquestioningly we may look 
to Miss Hayes to find the full secret of 
this play’s magic. It was our hearts that 
Miss Hayes warmed so memorably in 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Here it is our spirit which she turns to 


‘the light of a torturingly vivid character- 


ization. Practicing all the minor social 
duplicities of the belle of the small town 
while at the same time nourishing in her 
father the delusion that she is all sweet- 
ness and innocence — altogether she 
works on her audience a pattern of curious 
contradictions. One cannot help liking 
this charming young flirt — nor disliking 
the callous flapper who cannot play Mr. 
Galsworthy’s game of cricket. When 
finally she finds her unpretentious soul 
overwhelmed by a passion for one of the 
borderland whites of the town, we pity 
her; yet almost as honestly we are glad 
that she is getting her come-uppance at 
last. With the news that the father has 
killed her lover comes the full discovery 
of the depths and the shallows of that 
fledgling soul. And it is now that Miss 
Hayes gives over the devices of the clever 
actress for the powers of a richly under- 
standing spirit. As she reads the character 
of Norma Besant she finds no solution 
to the muddle except in death. So to the 
arbitrary dictum of the authors she adds 
the final poignant phrase that makes 
tragedy a relief and discovers in the girl’s 
desperate surrender a splendid triumph. 
And that triumph is her own as well. 
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Readers and Writers 


how women have survived without 
cynicism the contrast between theory 
and practice concerning them. Every 
little girl is—!or used to be — taught 


I: has always been a mystery to me 


that men admired the womanly virtues of . 


modesty, devotion, tenderness, and so 
forth. Yet, has any woman famous in the 
world’s history become so through the 
practice of those virtues? From Eve to 
Lorelei Lee, history suggests the contrary. 
Was Cleopatra modest? or Helen of Troy? 
or Madame du Barry? or Lady Hamilton? 
Even Florence Nightingale, the nearest 
approach to the ideal, became known be- 
cause she departed from the rules of deco- 
rum for well-bred ladies of the period. 

When boys are taught to respect cour- 
age and strength, they do not afterwards 
discover that every celebrated man in 
history was an effeminate coward. There 
is some relation between the facts of mas- 
culine history and the theory of mascu- 
line education. If men had to face the same 
discrepancies as women, they would prob- 
ably be unable to survive the shock. It is 
true that scoundrels of both sexes gain 
notoriety, but women alone have the 
peculiar privilege of knowing that the 
surest way to condemn themselves to 
oblivion is to live up to the ideals pre- 
scribed for them. They have merely to 
look around them to see that it is precisely 
in the degree to which they flout those 
ideals that they gain the attention and 
approbation of mankind. 

Of course, the women who thus signal- 
ize themselves neither expect nor receive 
the approval of their respectable sisters, 
but that, I fancy, merely adds to the zest 
of their discovery that they can dispense 
with that approval in the certain hope of 
compensation elsewhere. All of which cre- 
ates a strange conflict that can cease only 
when the theory and practice of feminin- 
ity are reconciled. Nowadays, I suppose, 
there is mere chance of that happening 
than ever before, since young girls are 
growing up with a more realistic concep- 
tion both of their own lives and of life in 
general. We may bewail certain manifes- 
tations of “flaming youth,” but the elimi- 
nation of certain conventions is all to the 
good, in so far as it helps the younger gen- 
eration to lose unnecessary illusions be- 
fore the disillusioning process is too ‘ate 
to be of any practical help. 

These meditations were aroused by the 
reading of two volumes of an entirely dis- 
similar character which the hazards of 
publishing brought to my table simulta- 
neously. I refer to “Calamity Jane and the 
Lady Wildcats” (Holt), by Duncan Aik- 
man, and “Modes and Manners of the 


By Ernest Boyd 


Nineteenth Century” (Dutton), by Oskar 
Fischel and Max von Boehn. The former 
is a vastly entertaining series of biograph- 
ical sketches of “uncontrollable ladies” 
who flourished in “the old bawdy West” 
during the mauve decade. The latter is a 
picture of the change in women’s fashions 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 

The Wayward Man: By St. John Er- 
vine (Macmillan). 

The Fifth Child. By Klaus Mann 
(Boni & Liveright). 

“The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
Thornton Wilder (A. & C. Boni). 

Stuffed Peacocks. By Emily Clark 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


Calamity Fane and the Lady Wild- 
cats. By Duncan Aikman (Holt). 
Seven Strings of the Lyre. By Eliza- 
beth Schermerhorn (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

That Man Heine. By Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan). 

Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig (Little, 
Brown). 











and in social manners between 1879 and 
1914. From both works I have emerged 
with the impressions duly set forth above. 


F Mr. Aikman’s ladies had only ob- 
served the precepts of right con- 
duct, they would lie forgotten in an odor 
of sanctity. As it is, they live and rampage 
in this book to the satisfaction of any per- 
son who can relish lawless personalities 
and who cares for vivid pictures of an al- 
most fabulous era. The author not only 
presents his wild women, drinking and 
fighting and shooting their way through 
mining camps, he also sketches in the 
background essential to an understanding 
of them. Martha Jane Canary could not 
have become the Calamity Jane the West 
knew without her mother, Charlotte Ca- 
nary of Princeton, Missouri, who “of- 
fended by remaining when long past her 
middle twenties, and the mother of half- 
grown children, flamboyant, easy to look 
at, insolently youthful,” The narrative of 
Calamity Jane’s career has all the 
lurid charm of a Bret Harte story, but 
without his Dickensian sentimentality. 
She vindicated her “women’s rights” by 
the simple process of exercising all the 
rights and privileges of the men around 
her, including particularly the right to 
drink long and deep. 


Gazing at the innumerable illustrations 
in the work of the two eminent. Germans 
who are chronicling the “Modes and 
Manners of the Nineteenth Century” I am 
amused by the collective evidence that our 
notion that the fashion of women’s 
clothes today is more or less scandalous is 
merely an illusion. For example, this com- 
ment: “For some time Fashion seemed 
bent rather on undressing than on dressing 
a woman. There were toilets to be seen in 
which the upper part of the wearer’s body 
seemed to be clothed merely in a light 
silken shirt with nothing beneath, while 
the light skirt revealed every line of the 
lower limbs.” In January, 1913, the Bishop 
of Laibach felt constrained “to address an 
earnest plea to women. . . to observe 
in matters of dress those bounds imposed 
by decency and by Christian modesty.” 
The State of Illinois “ promulgated a law 
in the interests of female virtue and the 
menaced code.” 

In Punch in 1908 the advent of a new 
phenomenon was greeted thus: 


Her locks are confined by a ribbon, 

Her language is open and free; 

She talks like a parrot, she’s glib on 

The problems that petrify me; 

Her phrases are novel; today what 

I marvel at most are the queer 

Little statements she clinches with “Eh! 
What?” 

Tacked on to “Old Dear.” 


Save for the opening line, this is obvi- 
ously our contemporary friend the flap- 
per, who is supposed to be one of the 
aftermaths of the war. In other words, 
the superstition of every decade is that the 
fashions are extreme and that the young 
girl is not what she used to be. With both 
of these superstitions women contend as 
gravely as with the theory that they are 
admired for certain womanly virtues, 
most of which are conspicuously absent in 
the women celebrated in history. 


VEN Mr. Aikman’s respectable 
wildcats— Mrs. William Arthur, 
Miss Pellett, and Carrie Nation — were 
unladylike in their excesses of virtue. As 
a mere male I contemplate respectfully 
these diverse manifestations of the fem- 
inine spirit and secretly rejoice that wo- 
men, in the main, consider themselves 
happy to have no history. It is evident 
that the business of making one’s mark as 
a woman. is highly complicated and that 
ladies surrender to it only under extreme 
pressure of temperament. That is why, 
I suppose, they are not really troubled 
seriously by the discrepancy between the 
dream and the reality. 
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Our Times; The United States, 1900-1925. 
Vol. II. America Finding Herself. 
By Mark Sullivan. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


HEN the first volume of Mr. 
\ \ Sullivan’s originally conceived 
and brilliantly executed “Our 
Times” appeared a year ago under the 
title “The Turn of the Century,” it set 
an example in the writing of almost con- 
temporaneous history which seemed sure 
to be followed. It is still much too soon 
to say that this will not happen, though 
not to say that he who would venture 
on. the trail Mr. Sullivan has blazed will 
do well to take accurate stock of his capac- 
ities both in the mastery of detail and in 
the exercise of generalization. In his sec- 
ond volume, “America Finding Herself,” 
Mr. Sullivan has shown that the thing 
can be done again — I suspect, however, 
by nobody else quite so well as by himself. 
For readers whose memories carry 
them back of 1900, this new book, like its 
predecessor, is dangerously provocative 
of reminiscence, for it unfolds a past which 
cannot fail to touch them at one point 
or another. One seems transported, for 
example, into the very mists of antiquity, 
yet not beyond actual remembrance, by 
reading about the pedagogic practice of 
“singing geography.” What I learned 
myself at the little Quaker school of Miss 
Hough — or was it the Misses Hough? — 
on the south side of Spruce Street, below 
Broad, in the Philadelphia of the early 
’seventies — the first institution of learn- 
ing to which my feet were led — has 
stood me in good stead through all the 
intervening years. The capitals of New 
England still come back to me, at need, 
in song: 


Maine, Augusta, on the Kennebec; 

New Hampshire, Concord, on the Merri- 
mac; 

Vermont, Montpelier, on the Onion River. 


The reality of it all made me even 
question the newspaper reports of the 
Vermont floods in November — with 
Montpelier submerged by the Winooski 
River. It could not be! Surely, I thought, 
the Onion River was just as immutable 
a classic of geography as the Euphrates. 
So I might have continued to believe — 
but for Mr. Sullivan, who informs his 
readers that even before the song of 
Nineteenth Century schoolrooms had 
died away the lowly Onion had begun to 
ae place to its Indian equivalent, the 
inooski. 

Nine readers out of ten, over a certain 
age, I venture to believe, will find bits of 
half-forgotten lore, in a great variety of 
phases of American life, which will lead 


Among the Christmas Books 


them into surprising evocations. The 
range and variety of these phases are 
really extraordinary. They seem to lie 
far beyond the scope of a clipping bureau 
or the search of newspaper files by any 
single pair of eyes. Is Mr. Sullivan an 
Argus, a Briareus, or a syndicate? What- 
ever his designation and method, the 
chapters of his book devoted to the as- 
semblage of miscellaneous items designed 
to illustrate the American mind in such 
fields as education, ideals, discipline, and 
sentiment are encyclopedic in content, yet 
vital with the breath of the best journalism. 

There are other chapters in which the 
journalism — for the effect of contempo- 
raneity seems always present — is that 
of the writer of historical editorials. In 
these the career of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the growth of the oil industry, the con- 
flict between Roosevelt and the “male- 
factors of great wealth,” the coal strike 
of 1902, the beginnings of aviation, and 
other pregnant themes are treated in a 
manner that reveals the hand of a master. 
From newspapers, from first-hand obser- 
vation, from correspondence and inter- 
views with scores of individuals possessing 
special knowledge, Mr. Sullivan has stored 


-one arsenal of fact after another. The 


ammunition thus brought together is 
discharged with an aim extraordinarily 
true. It is in no spirit of derogation that a 
quality of journalism is recognized in it 
all. On the contrary, a rare ability to 
amass details, to marshal them in lucid 
order, to interpret them without prejudice 
and with a lively sense of their signifi- 
cance, marks equally the work of the 
best journalists and of the best historians. 

The main achievement of the book is 
that it will help Americans to escape the 
Biblical condemnation of one who looks 
in the glass, goes his way, and straight- 
way forgets what manner of man he was. 
In the frightful acceleration of everything 
since the America of which Mr. Sullivan 
writes began to find itself, it is fatally 
easy to forget many things that should be 
remembered. He acknowledges — and the 
nature of his entire task is implied in 
the recognition — that to recreate for the 
reader of today the fixed incredulity of the 
average man before 1908 with regard to 
the very possibility of aviation “is one of 
the major difficulties of the writing of 
this history.” In twenty years what has 
not happened! Let the average American 
of today pause long enough in his head- 
long “keeping up”’ to reflect, to correlate, 
to synthesize even to a fractional extent 
of Mr. Sullivan’s performance of these 
functions, and he will be well repaid. 
This is what both the volumes so far 
published will help him to do — if he will. 
And in the process he will find much to 








amuse as well as to sober him, awaiting 
the while with some excitement of antici- 
pation Mr. Sullivan’s future dealings with 
such causes as prohibition and woman 
suffrage, and such inventions as the radio. 
M. A. DeWo re Howe. 


eek & * 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton 
Wilder. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $2.50. 


O novelist in America and few in 
any country have achieved a 
beauty of style at once so precise, sen- 
sitive, and sophisticated as Thornton 
Wilder’s. Of “The Cabala,” his first novel 
which appeared last year, the London Od- 
server remarked “as good as all but the 
best of Anatole France or George Moore.” 
Like “The Cabala,” this novel contains a 
small group of charatters related tenu- 
ously but satisfactorily into a single Plot. 
The connection in the first book was the 
bridge of a single personality, the ficti- 
tious narrator’s. In this novel it is an ac- 
tual bridge woven of osiers some centuries 
ago in Peru. Five people cross it on a Fri- 
day noon in 1714. It collapses and snuffs 
out their lives. The tale weaves the story 
of the lives of the five.-In those lives 
appear passion, fanaticism, pride, and 
beauty together with certain naivetés and 
sophistications characteristic of Spanish 
Peru of the Eighteenth Century.’There 
are added the speculations of Brother 
Juniper who tried very hard by a minute 
investigation of the lives of the five dead 
to prove an act of divine vengeance in the 
falling bridge. A book for all who enjoy 
the art of the novel at its best. 


**x* * * * 


Uncle Anghel. By Panait Istrati. Trans- 
lated from the French by Maude 
Valerie White. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


ERE are tales by the son of a Greek 
smuggler and a Roumanian peasant 
woman. He is a writer whom Romain 
Rolland declares “worthy of the great 
Russians,” and of whom George Brandes 
remarked, “I confess that among Euro- 
pean writers Panait Istrati has long been 
my favorite.” They were written in 
French, although as recently as in 1917 
Istrati was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage. The story in this volume of the 
death of Uncle Anghel, a modern and dis- 
illusioned Job, is unforgettable. The blend 
of qualities in these tales is unique. One 
meets it in no other fiction. The narrative 
is impelling as the “Arabian Nights,” the 
atmosphere is heavy with a Russian fa- 
tality, the use of language is French in 
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wealth of our English language that you 
should find yourself groping blindly for the 
answers to such word questions as those above. 

Strange, with a language so full of expressive 
words, that it should be so difficult to find the 
ones that express your thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing various 
shades of beauty, or over 400 words denoting 
various degrees of goodness, for instance, why 
should it be so hard to find the best one for 
your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you consider 
that dictionaries are arranged on the assump- 
tion that you know all of the more than 200,000 
words in the language and seek merely their def- 
initions — that all attempts to make the lan- 
guage available stopped with merely listing 
the words by ideas, and then not always in 
alphabetical order. 

No wonder the average working vocabulary is 
less than 2500 words — that you find it so diffi- 
cult to express your thoughts and your most 
powerful ideas become mere vague impressions 
in the minds of your listeners or readers. 

But now comes a new book which revolution- 
izes word helps —a book which finds the words 
for you, and at the same time defines them. 
Now you can have at your very fingertips the 
definite, living words that fit your thoughts and 
leave no doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from which 
the ablest writers and speakers draw — the whole 
living language — becomes your working vocabu- 
lary through the remarkable invention and eight- 
een years of untiring effort by a master of words, 
which gives you March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 


G Meath oi isn’t it, with all the marvelous 


It places the whole living language 
at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to express, 
or which particular shade of meaning you de- 
sire, March’s Thesaurus Dictionary gives you 
the word instantly. 


No hunting through hundreds of words and 
definitions — just a flip of the pages and your 
word is before you grouped with its related 
words under the part of speech to which it be- 
longs and defined so that you know you are using 
st correctly. In adjoining columns are its antonyms 
— enabling you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also arranged so 
that you can find the words to fit your ideas 
immediately. 


lo fit your thoughts ? 


‘¢What word conveys the exact shade of meaning I desire?”’ 
‘SIs there a better word than the one I am using?”’ 


y roping for words 


‘‘What is that word I have forgotten?”’ 
‘‘Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my thought 
clearly?”’ 

‘‘How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?”’ 








The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary ‘‘Unmistakably the greatest single- 
volume reference work in the world’’ (Writer's 
Monthly) plus the newest words, including 
those which arose out of the World War and the 
progress of the arts, etc., and a listing of all the 
important words and definitions of the leading 
arts and sciences. 

In addition it contains hundreds of usually 
hard-to-find facts which you need daily; chap- 
ters which are complete, concise textbooks on 
English, composition, word building, Biblical 
references, geographic and historic facts, lists of 
the famous characters of literature, American 
Sobriquet, etc., which increase its value to you 
beyond computation. 


A veritable Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge! No wonder the leading magazines 
are saying of it: 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We commend it unreservedly,” 


— Review of Reviews. 


“A valuable contribution to the cause of clarity 
and accurate word selections." 
—Independent. 


‘“Will be of constant use on“the writing desk.” 
— American Mercury. 
**— cannot be too highly praised."” — Forum. 


‘*— leads the mind to associations wholly unex- 
pected and defines them with shades of meaning 
so that exactness and fluency are obtained.” 


— Harper's. 


“supplies just the right word you need for each 
shade of meaning.” — World’s Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 


at our risk / Historical Publishing Co., 
/ Dept. I-12, 1334 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in 
U. S. and Canada) a copy of the 
new Amplified Edition of March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary, I will pay 
the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O, D. 
fee, and if I keep the book will pay you 
$2.00 per month for three months, 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep 
7 it I will return it in good condition 
/ within 10 days and you are to refund my 
82. which includes postage I have paid. 


Let us send you this remarkable volume that 
you may judge it in your own home. We want 7 
you to examine it at your leisure—to try it / 
for ten days at our risk. We want you to see 7 
what complete mastery of the English language 7 
its 1462 pages give you. It is bound in hand- 
some buckram —a worthy addition to any / 
library — 7%" x 104%" x234", and surpris- 7 
ingly handy because of the thin, light- 
weight opaque paper used. Just send 
in the coupon. If you do not find 


that it completely answers the word Canada, duty extra. Foreign, $10.00, cash 
problems which confront you, you / with order.) 
have but to return it and it has not 
cost you a cent. / NOME 5. sida (weer ede SEBS Cesiinccceenebaal 
/ 
7 FUT pa eS eel Gorm SiR ey. / 
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Is the comment of many booklovers who have or- 
dered from. us. HOW WE DOIT: The books adver- 
tised in our catalogues, because of their appeal to 
readers of liberal tastes and expert literary judg- 
ment only, have never achieved the popularity of 
less important books widely and su ully 
advertised. We offer these books at 50% or more 
from publishers’ prices, due to the tremendous 
savings effected in buying entire editions. 


WE GUARANTEE: All books listed below to be 
new and ect stock of regular publishers’ 
editions. To refund without question the price 
of any book returned to us with which you are 
not absolutely delighted. 

Our catalogues and announcements sent Free 
upon request. 

Publishers’ prices below are given in parenthesis; 
our prices follow, or appear above each section. 


ART D-s8. Lire or WituiaM Hazuitt, P.P. p_ao, T; 

D-20. History oF ArT—From primi- Howe. ($6.00) $2.50 49 y Brey 9B Boucs, J. G. 
tive to modern times. H. B, D-59. HISTORY OF THE LIVES AND p)-5o. REBUTTAL OF ha dl J. K. 
Cottewell. 2 vols. 000 pages. Bioopy EXPLOITS OF THE ‘Ha af ge 
300 illus. serge sy fie NOTED PIRATES. ($3.00) ($2.00) $1.00 . y' 

D-22. BooK OF THE QUEEN LL’S i ‘ D-sr. Ort 
House. 9 vols, lilus. (950.00) pees: Sma St ONGION, Siewart, (S300). $1.50 

° y 3 D-sz. 

D-23. PAUL CEzANNE — His Life and D-61. Notes ON My Youtu, Pierre ai i ie pe gags Ral 

Art, Vollard. ($30.00) 79¢ Sg rg pology. ($3.50) $1.75 


GALLERY OF BEAUTIFUL 
Women, 84 reproductions of 
famous masters. (1528-1914). 


($1.00) 


BELLES LETTRES 

LETTERS OF THOMAS MANNING 
To CHARLES Lams. Edited by 
G. A. Anderson. ($3.00) $1.50 

PROCESSION OF Masxs, H. S. 
Gorman. Short Biographies 
and criticisms of Beerbohm, 
Sutinh ne. Robi Hud- 


D-24. 


i D-25. Gas— A 
George 


D- 2. 





schalk. ($3.00) $1.75 
D-63. Pau CEzANNE — His 


Art. A 
illus. ($3.00) $1.50 
DRAMA, MUSIC. 
D-26. Our THEATRES OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY, R. C. Dimmick. 


A quaint history of Amer. 
drama from 1732 to 


¢ Ballard. 16 S pueens. | eg reface 

vy a . ($2.50) $1.25 

POETRY D-6s. NieTszcHE — AGNES ‘ORRE- 

lay of the masses by Forster "Nistsche. Tatsod. a 


aiser. ($1.50) 75c 


1913. 


son, Hearn, Hardy, Van ($1.00) 
Gogh, etc. ($2.00) 75¢ D-27. MusIC AND MIND, T. H. Trotter D-69. APHRODITE, Pierre Loti. A tale 
D- 3. YOUTH AND LATRY, Essays D-28. AMERICAN POETRY, 1922. Selec- of love, life and manners in 
by Pio Baroja whom H. L. tions from Frost, Lowell, Pagan Alexandria. Edition 
Mencken prefaces as ‘‘The Sandburg, Lindsay, Millay, to 1500 copies 
r of modern Spanish Aiken, etc. ($10.00) $5.25 
writers.” ($2.00) 75c D-29. Best PoEMs, 1924. Edited by 
D- 4. PeopL—E You Know, Young Th. Moult PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
Boswell. intimate sevelations D-30. ee Es- SOCIOLOGY 
of contemporary literary fig- D-r1o. Spirit 5 
ures. ($2.50) $1.25 D-31. ARIA Da Capo, Edna St. Vincent oar, 0, Ho heekdl Ge 
D- 5. GENIUS AND DISASTER, Jean- lay. ($2.00) 90c E 
ette Marks. Brilliant studies of D-32. PozMs or Cartes Corton. Il- p11, THe Story oF PsycHOLOGY, 


niuses who have been ad- 
Sicted to drugs. ($3.00) $1.00 
AYS. de} 


Tan. 
Shelley, Hawthorne, etc. 
($2.00) 75c 


by Claude Fraser. tap ee D-12. 


u 
McFee, ($1.50) 75c : 
* D-34. PoETRY AND Carzecamm, Edith 


C. J. Jordan. ($1.50) 90c 
MAN THE Puppet, Abram Lip- 
sky. How man’s actions are 
controlled. ($2.50) $1.50 
HuMAN 
and Prolongation, F. 
Cabe 


ion by 
D-13. Lire—Its Enjoyment 


.» Mc- 


7. ON STRANGE ALTARS, Paul Jor- Sitwell. ($1.50) 7 : 
dan Smith. Short biographies FICTION 75c ones A, sale, sane book. 
and criticisms of Joyce. Ca- D-14. EvoLution oF Love. From earli- 
bell, Mencken, Bierce, Wilde, (Published at $2.00 and $2.50) est to modern times. 
Casanova, Hardy, Rabelais, 35. NATURE OF A CRIME, Joseph Lucka. ($3.50) $1.75 
etc. ($2.00) 75c Conrad and Ford Madox Ford. D-15. SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL THE- 

D- 8. AuTHoRS OF THE Day, Grant Ist. ed. ($2.50) ory. Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Ceeeees. ot personal | ac- D-36. QepHan ISLAND. Rose 1 Macaulay ($2.50) $1.25 
counts oO amous writers. 37- REWE IRAIN. je Macaulay D-16. History o— HUMAN MARR 
($2.50) 50c D-38. CasuaL COMMENTARY, Kose Pra. E. Wermorch nn: 
D - 9. Orner Provinces. Carl Van acaulay 1800 pages. ($25.00) $5.75 
Doran. Keen critical portraits D-39. CHaLtx Face, Waldo Frank D-17. BATTLING THE CRIMINAL, Rich- 
by a peer of modern critics D-40. Gotp sy Gop, Herbert S. Gor- ard Washburn Child. A start- 


($1.75) 65¢ 
BIOGRAPHY 


D-54. Lire or Darwin, Leonard Hux- 


D-ss5. SOME ASPECTS OF TH® LiFE OF 
Esus. Van Wyck Brooks. 
10} 


rom the Psychol cal and 
Psycho-analytic ‘ewpoint. 
($3.00) $1.25 


D-s6. irz As AN EXPLORER — 
Sven Hedin. Il. ($5.00) $2.50 
D-57. WHISPERING GALLERY — Anon- 


man 
. MARRIAGE GuEST, Konrad Ber- 
covict 
. MIRAGE, Edgar Lee Masters 
> D Man, Hummel 
. FLecKer’s Macic, N. H. Mat- 
D-46. 3 ‘Rousinc CHEERS FOR THE 
RoLLo Boys, Corey Ford. 
D-47. SHEPHERD'S PIPE AND OTHER 
Srortss, Schnitzler. 
FOLKLORE, RELIGION 
D-48. SecuLar VIEW OF THE 
Ge Grethe h. 


" . An agnc cal 
examination. ($2.25) $1.25 


conditions. ($2.50) 
OricIn oF THE Next War. 
John Bakeless. When and how 
it will occur. ($2.50) $1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue GarvEN oF FOLLy, Stephen 
Leacock. Inimitable tomfool- 


D-109. 


D-7o. 
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ERNS, L. Wagner. A history of 
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ymous. Frank, uncompromis- 
ing portraits of Europe's 
(particularly England's) polit- 
ical and social leaders, which 
when published shocked Eng- 
land to the extent of havin: 


the book banned. ($3.00) $1. 
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T. Jesse. ($3.00) $1.25 
Murper at Smutty Nosg, AND 
I OTHER _ Most AMazING 
URDERS. Edited by Edmund 
Pearson. Illus. with facsmiles 
of old prints. ($3.00) $1.50 


ORDER INSTRUCTIONS 
Order by number, enclosing 8c per 
volume for postage. Orders over $10.00 


sent postpaid. Enclose money or refer- 
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ptecision and lucidity. The stories herein 
are concerned with peasants, priests, and 
smugglers. They are a new experience 1n 
fiction. 
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Fuggler’s Kiss. By Manuel Komroff. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


“‘ FUGGLER’S KISS” is the odyssey of 

failure in search of success. Dundee 
left his girl and the little factory town in 
which he was brought up to seek his 


fortune and the good things of life. But 
short cuts to success ended in failure and 
jail, and after jail led to Java. Weakness 
of character and the promises of hope con- 
spired to betray him, and he triumphed 
only in death, victor over the inconsisten- 
cies of life. Manuel Komroff is primarily 
a story-teller. His gift for writing is simple 
and poetic. There is an Oriental movement 
and fullness, a sense of passive emotion 


about his unusual and beautiful story 

















which sets it apart from the improvident 


LITE 
D-64. FivE ORIENTAL TALEs. Coun: 


lees. **No one who takes the 
a novel seriously can 


‘0! to miss this book. 
Saturday Review. ($3.00) $1.00 























novels of the day. Komroff has studded 
his handiwork with bright stories and 
exotic adventure which intensify the 
poignancy of his allegory. He is least 
successful when he is in most obvious re- 
volt against life, and the last vision of 
Dundee, in comparison with what pre- 
cedes it, seems conventional as well as 
hysterical. Komroff is less a satirist than 
a teller of golden tales in this silver age of 
psychology. 


** * *& * 


Father Mississippi. By Lyle Saxon. New 
York: The Century Co. $5.00. 


IVERS, like mountains, seem to ac- 
quire personalities which they im- 
press upon the human beings who dwell 
near them, anc it seems highly appro- 
priate that the Mississippi should have a 
character study made of it at this time. 
Though many learned histories of the 
river have been composed, none quite like 
this one has yet been written. Varied 
matter is here, incidents, informative or 
amusing or terrible or tragic or fantastic; 
but “all a part of the living pageant which 
moved down the great river through the 
changing years.” Twice in the book the 
author addresses the reader directly, once 
at the beginning when he lets him “see 
the life of a Louisiana plantation as I 
remembered it,” and again at the end 
when he gives an extraordinarily vivid 
story of the terrible flood of 1927. For the 
rest of the book he skillfully allows ex- 
plorers, pioneers, and boatmen to speak 
for themselves. The vivid stories of La 
Salle, Father Hennepin, Henri de Tonty, 
and others are told by themselves, and 
there is printed for the first time the 
memoir of a woman pioneer who came 
down the river in 1810, and the journal 
of a flatboat man of 1817. Two qualities 
in the author give the book its value: his 
own considerable powers as a narrator, 
and his skill and good sense in selection. 


eee EK 


Rasputin. By Prince Felix Youssoupoff. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh: The 
Dial Press. $5.00. 


URDER will out. “Prince Felix 
Youssoupoff, repudiating all news- 

paper stories attributed to him, here at 
last gives his persona] account of Raspu- 
tin, the infamous Russian monk whom he 
slew with his own hand.” Hearst's Sunday 
Supplement take notice! The value of this 
book except as a history and justification 
of Rasputin’s murder is slight. The whole 
affair is compounded of the hysteria that 
is attendant on the break-up of an em- 
pire; and it is difficult to believe, as the 
author suggests, that the downfall of 
the Russian Monarchy and the rise of 
Bolshevism can be attributed to Rasputin, 
influential as he may have been. This 
treacherous though perhaps justifiable 
murder will titillate the morbid, and will 
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undoubtedly impel some enterprising pub- 
lisher to court the confessions of the other 
blue-blooded participants. 


*e eK * 


European Skyways. By Lowell Thomas. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


HOMAS accompanied the Army 

flyers on the first round-the-world 
flight and was the official historian of it. 
Having gained a taste for flying, he has 
now “seen Europe from the air,” taking 
his wife with him in a tour of practically 
all the organized air routes of Europe. 
His book is written in lively journalese. 
“From Heliopolis we raced across the sky 
toward the Nile and, as we approached the 
Pyramids, Emmet looped the loop right 
over the Sphinx and then side-slipped 
from several thousand feet to within a few 
yards of the tip of hoary old Cheops.” 
Somewhat in this fashion he does Europe. 
It must have been good fun to do, and it 
is good fun to read avout. From Croydon, 
the “Liverpool of the air,” he goes to 
Holland, flies over France and Germany, 
goes “down the Rhine” by air, and climbs 
the Alps in the same fashion. Then across 
the Balkan countries, and a flight to red 
Moscow. Returning, he visits Africa. One 
notable crash he records upon the moun- 
tains of Spain, but all aboard lived to tell 
the tale and to fly again. As the first 
thoroughgoing tour of Europe by air, the 
book is surely a prophetic one. The photo- 
graphs of Europe from the air are worth 
the price of the book. 


**e Kk * 


Italy from End to End. By H. Warner 
Allen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$4.00. 


HE author is impressed with “the 

melancholy paradox that the devel- 
opment of the means of locomotion has 
almost killed the gentle art of traveling.” 
To restore the forgotten art he has written 
a merry chapter on how to travel happily 
— to avoid letting trave) become “half- 
witted monotony of perpetual motion.” 
Also he has shown how he traveled from 
one end of Italy to the other collecting 
amusing experiences. Without necessarily 
eating garlic to avoid hypersensitive- 
ness as he did, the reader may well 
travel more happily after reading of his 
experiences or by carrying his book as 
guide. Gratefully we say that the author 
has avoided all temptation to rave end- 
lessly of the scenery or apostrophize 
ghosts while sitting before a ruin. He 
takes for granted a certain amount of ap- 
preciation and historical background, and 
tells us unusual anecdotes about each 
place while describing it interestingly and 
not tiresomely. Those who trust too much 
to the title wil] be disappointed to find 
such places as Portofino and Lakes Como 
and Maggiore omitted, while Garda is 
only touched upon. 














Whatever We Do. By Allan Updegraff. 
New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.50. 


LLAN UPDEGRAFP’S latest novel 
is another snappy tribute to that 
earnest little coterie of American drinkers 
who inhabit Paris and points east. When 
Peleus Chalfont met Mr. and Mrs. George 
Parsons of Springfield, Missouri, at a 
hostelry on the Riviera the riot began. 
Near by, at Cannes, Henry O. Wolcott, 
Peleus’ friend, was being entertained by 
the wealthy Mimi Pond, — in France for a 
divorce, — and by her perverse satellite 
Miss Alice Parker. It was inevitable that 
they should all meet. The little riot of 
drinking and love-making which followed 
ended by Mrs. Parsons’ jumping naked off 
a cliff, and by Peleus, also naked, following 
after to save her from drowning. 

Alas! one suspects that Mr. Updegraff’s 
spontaneity has led his sardonic sense of 
humor astray., There is a liveliness to this 
story which sets off its general absurdity. 
Drunken gentlemen, naked ladies, conver- 
sation generously embellished with Anglo- 
Saxon epithets only awake a deeply 
sympathetic cord of response in the callow 
and the Watch and Ward Societies. Up- 
degraff, when he is lyrical, is sentimental; 
when he is Rabelaisian he is coarse; when 
he is literary he is affected. It seems a 
pity that the lively Mr. Updegraff should 
house himself in Paris as his publisher in- 
forms us. His gift for entertainment is 
already sufficiently Parisian, and undoubt- 
edly a year or two in Iowa, the State of 
his birth, would mellow his obvious gift 
for writing, perhaps too severely repressed 
by five years’ work on the staff of the 
Literary Digest. 


*e ee * 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry. By 
Gilbert Murray. Cambridge: Har- 


vard University Press. $3.00. y~~* 


Tax knowledge and understanding 
displayed in these nine essays, origin- 
ally delivered as the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures, is the expression of the highest 
scholarship. Gilbert Murray has taken the 
classical tradition in poetry for his central 
theme. “By emphasizing the word tradi- 
tion,” he writes, “I mean to regard Poetry 
as a thing that unites and not separates. 
. . . The Tradition also makes us realize 
that Poetry is not a new thing, not an 
accomplishment or refinement of civiliza- 
tion. It is a need of the human soul, and 
apparently about as old a8 that soul itself. 
And the greatest poetry seems to be that 
which has its roots deepest in human na- 
ture, deepest in passion, deepest in wonder 
and in worship, deepest among the infinite 
reverberations of the past. But the Classi- 
cal Tradition implies something more. 
There are works of beauty that stand 
out above the ordinary changes of taste 
and fashion and have approved themselves 
to be of permanent value. . . . Certain 
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REDFORD 


ALoveStory of theRevolution 





by 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 





*A human narrative properly 
tinged with the atmosphere of 
the age he portrays... Recom- 
mended as telling a vital story 
in a manner that is usually 
interesting and sometimes 


absorbing.” 
—New York Times 


“Every page is enshrouded in 
the picturesque atmosphere of 
)]_ the day.” 

— Boston Transcript 





| » At all bookshops now—$2.50 
The Macmillan Co. New York 














characteristics mark the central stream.” 
Mr. Murray illustrates these character- 
istics and shows how intimately English 
letters are connected with the literature 
of Greece and Rome. This is a book 
that educated people in America cannot 
afford to ignore. Mr. Murray does not fall 
into the error of suggesting that the 
classics are a panacea for all literary ills, 
but he does suggest that experience may 
be made richer through their study. His 
liberal conservatism is neither easy nor 
smug. “He who seeks the spiritual king- 
dom must take his life in his hands.” 


**s *& *& * 


Roaring Bones. By Prince William of 
Sweden. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $2.50. 
EMOCRATIC America has shown 
several times during the last three 
years that royalty still has a mighty pull 
upon her imagination. Revolutionary War 
or no, a prince is a prince and the title 
of the author is featured in this book. 
H. R. H. Prince William of Sweden, ex- 
plorer, lecturer, and author, has written 
some interesting tales about darkest 
Africa. Love stories that fill one with 
sympathy and the kindred emotions. 
Tales of big-game hunting that make one 
yearn for the long trek. Thrilling tales 
about negro superstition, ghosts, and 
apparitions, Stories of the slow and subtle 
change in the souls of white men doomed 
by fate to spend their lives in this un- 
friendly climate. As a raconteur the prince 
does nobly, and he can be truly grate- 
ful to his able translators as well. He 
has a fine understanding of his subject. 
Yet in spite of it all the stories lack some- 
thing which prevents them from being 
really good. What this lack is we cannot 
say; the reader must discover for himself. 
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aN 
He was asked to speak at a Birth- 
day Dinner and came into the 
store to see if we had any book that con- 
tained funny stories about birthdays. Sure! 
“Now That Reminds Me’’ 
Indexed under “Birthdays” and ‘‘Anniver- 
saries” are a dozen jokes and bits of 
humor that just fit the occasion. Or he 
might have wanted something about Babies 
or Golf or Prohibition, or most anything— 
the index, with its over 400 classifications, 
would refer to just what he wan 
6 Days Free Examination! 

“Now That Reminds Me” contains over 
1,000 bits of humor, funny stories, indexed 
and cross-indexed, so that the appropriate 
thing can be found instantly to fit any 
subject or occasion, This book provides 
just the humor wanted by writer, speaker 
or talker. We want you to examine it, 
without obligation. If your bookshop 
hasn’t it, write, and book will be mailed 
promptly. After 5 days return it post- 
paid or remit the price, $2.85. 
LEWIS—Publisher, 28 Electric Bldg., Cincinnat? 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


“ By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird's-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60cents by mail. Catalog free. 
H. KERR & CO. 


CHARLES 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 





PRINTING 


500 letter heads 834 x 11, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. 
Half size letter heads, $3.25 per 1,000, good 
bond. 500 634 envelopes, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00, 
prices include printing. Better grade paper, 
proportionate prices. 

SMALL PUBLICATIONS A SPECIALTY 


RUE PUB. CO., DENTON, MARYLAND 





Sursum Corda. By Howard Chandler 
Robbins. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Co. $.75. 


EAN ROBBINS of the Cathedral of 

St. John the Divine in New York 

is a poet whose verse has appeared in 

Harper’ s, the Forum, and other magazines. 

This little volume is evidence of a real 

poetic gift. He expresses with ringing 

music the mystic side of a joyful religion. 

The title poem is notable, singing of 
spring. Many would make fine hymns. 


** * * * 


Man Possessed. Being the Selected Poems 
of William Rose Benét. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


ILLIAM ROSE BENET has pub- 

lished six volumes of poetry, and 
now under his own supervision brings out 
a selected collection. In reading what 
their composer believes the “best” of his 
own work, one is struck by the remark- 
able variety of subject and the splendid 
simplicity of poetic motive. Take a few at 
random: “Merchants from Cathay,” 
“The Horse Thief,” “Mid-Ocean,” “On 
Edward Webbe,” “English Gunner,” 
“Hippogriff,” “Turpin at Vauxhall,” 
“Night-Motoring.” They seem various 
enough; yet they fall pretty readily under 
the rather old critical tag, the “literature 
of escape.” This is a classification, not a 
condemnation. They seek the outlandish, 
the unfamiliar, the historically remote, 
the racially exotic, the romantic every- 
where. They satisfy the love for pag- 
eantry, riot, and rhythm, and seek it out 
wherever it can be found or imagined. 
Though the words are often unusual, and 
the rhythms are modern, — at least in 
the sense that Vachel Lindsay is modern, 
—there is nothing hard to understand 
about the interior of the poems. They 
ought to be popular. They pose no new 
esthetic problem, they reveal no novel 
wisdom about our contemporary scene, 
but they feed in a measure a very old 
hunger, and one that is almost universal. 


** * * * 


Steep Ascent. By Jean Starr Untermeyer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


I dedicate them half to love 
And half to God. 


Yet lest it seem a paradox 

To separate what’s one in two, 
I leave them, being orthodox, 
To you. 


N this postscript to her latest poems 
the author has expressed the spirit 
of the collection. They are not all love 
lyrics, but adventures of a spirit that 
greets love as an essential part of life. 
Moods of beauty or loneliness, set down 
in words that are chosen well, with an 
effectiveness lost by many poets in the 
necessary struggle to be concise. 
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These are 





the books he chose 
for YOU 








O American in private life ever 
attained such world wide 
fame and respect as Charles 

William Eliot. Of the varied interests 

of his career two great enthusiasms 

gripped his whole life. One was the 
development of Harvard University, 
and the other the development of 
that great extension of university 
training — Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. (The Harvard Clas- 


sics. ) 





Many years ago Emerson said, 
“Would that some charitable soul, 
after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books and alighting 
upon a few true ones, would name 
the ones which made him happy 
and wise.” 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


How can the busy man or woman 
nowadays know how to choose from 
the great mass of writings which the 
ages have inherited? In the Harvard 
Classics the vexing problem is solved, 
wonderfully solved. In this great 
library, Dr. Eliot has assembled the 
finest achievements of 302 immortal 
authors, the books that stimulate 
the mind, improve and broaden 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot for 
forty years President of 
Harvard University, Editor 
of the Five-Foot Shelf, the 
books that make it possible 
for every one to be wellread. 


the intellectual vision. From: the 
millions of books that have been 
written, he has chosen the few that 
are pure gold — the books that every 
tian and woman must know to be 
well read. 


All the great thought that influences 
mankind for the better, enlarges 
ability to enjoy life and increases 
earning power is to be found in 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOF SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(Harvard Classics) 


These books are in thousands of 
cultured homes. They have wielded 


This famous booklet, FREE 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a copy of ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’ —the famous booklet that 


tells how to turn wasted minutes into mental 
growth and increased power. It’s ready and 
waiting for you. Sending for it does not obligate 


you in any way. 


P. F. Collier & Son Co., 250 Park Ave., 


New York City 





payments. 
Mr. 


Miss 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW?! 


mail, free, send me the booklet that 
tells all aun the most famous library in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of 
reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also please 
advise how I may secure these books by small monthly 
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their influence in the lives of many 
ambitious men and women who have 
not had the privileges of a college 
education. But — and this is of 
significant interest — thousands 
of college graduates all over the 
country, own, treasure and read the 
Harvard Classics. The Five-Foot 
Shelf not only brings wisdom into 
busy lives. Not only do these books 
make men think straight and talk 
well. They serve the even greater 
purpose of spreading happiness, the 
happiness which comes from fine 
reading and deeper understanding 
of life. 


And now these fifty volumes of 
absorbing, profitable essential read- 
ing are brought within easy reach 
of everyone. The famous Collier 


plan enables you to enjoy these 
great books while you are paying for 
them in convenient monthly sums. 
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HEN the hundred-odd members 

of the Republican National Com- 

mittee assembled in Washington 
upon the call of National Chairman 
Wituiam M. But ter, President Coot- 
IDGE consented to receive 
them and say a few words. 
The welcome was scheduled 
for the East Room of the White House 
at 5.30 p.M., December 6. Before the 
meeting adjourned, Mr. Coo.ipce had 
appended ninety-five words to the mystic 
twelve which he gave out in Rapid City 
on August 2, and his elimination from 
consideration as his party’s candidate 
next November was seemingly complete. 

“This is naturally the time to be plan- 
ning for the future,” he said, after a series 
of comments upon the state of the nation, 
not unlike the content of his message read 

before Congress at noon on 
re. the same day. “The party 

Elimination Wil! soon place in nomina- 

tion its candidate to succeed 
me. To give time for mature deliberation 
I stated to the country on August 2 that I 
did not choose to run for President in 
1928. My statement stands. No one should 
be led to suppose that I have modified it. 
My decision will be respected. After I had 
been eliminated the party began, and 
should vigorously continue, the serious 
task of selecting another candidate from 
among the numbers of distinguished men 
available.” 

Continuing in the tradition established 
at Rapid City, no friend or adviser seems 
to have been privy to President Coot- 
IDGE’s decision to amplify his previous 

statement at this time. 
= Chairman BuTLeR was as 
much surprised as the low- 
liest among the party menials. “There is 
nothing for me to say at all,” was his only 
comment upon leaving the meeting. 
Others who had heard the President were 
slightly more communicative, and their 
opinion was generally summed up in the 
statement of Ex-Senator Ricnarp P. 
Ernst of Kentucky: “The President is 
out, and out without qualification. He 
can no longer be brought forward as a 
possible draftee.” A few of the faithful 
still professed to cling to what seems now 
a forlorn hope. The most pronounced of 
these, Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, 
still refuses to resign himself. “I think 
from the statement that it must be con- 
cluded that he does not want to run,” he 
admitted. “But the thing in my mind is 
the condition that would result from a 
deadlock. I do not see anything in the 
statement that would prevent the Presi- 
dent from being chosen.” 


A Silence 
Broken 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Mr. Coo .ipce’s action has thus far had 
but one result in widening the field of 
Presidential candidates. Senator FRANK 
B. Wi 1s of Ohio tossed his hat into the 
ring immediately he heard 
on the other end of a tele- 
phone wire that the Presi- 
dent had eliminated himself. ‘“‘ Numerous 
friends in Ohio and some in other States 


Budding 
Candidacies 





The Week 


@Mr. Coolidge greets the party 
chiefs. And urges them to find a 
successor. He has definitely elim- 
inated himself, think most of them. 
But there are a few doubters who 
would draft him.§Smith and Vare 
cases engage Senatorial attention. 
They must be decided first. 
{Speaker Longworth is reélected. 
And welcomes back the insurgents. 
{A building program for the 
Navy soon. {Sinclair and Burns 
must stand trial. Geneva. The 
Russians throw a bomb. But it 
turns out to be a dud. The se- 
curity commission is appointed. 
{Chinese chieftains. Hope for 
unity in South China. {Ferdi- 
nand’s letter. YAl talks from the 
shoulder. {The new flivver. 











have been good enough to mention my 
name in connection with the nomination,” 
he announced. “If the Republicans of 
Ohio feel that I can creditably represent 
them as their candidate in the forthcom- 
ing national convention, I shall feel it a 
great honor to do so.” Senator WILLIs’ 
entrance provides the second formally 
announced candidacy. The other is in 
the name of Senator Cuartes Curtis of 
Kansas who anticipated the present state- 
ment by some weeks. Now that the Presi- 
dent’s desire to retire next March is 
definite, however, other announcements 
may be expected to follow shortly. 

As the Senate came to order on Decem- 
ber 5, the contest over seating Senators 
elect Frank L. Situ of Illinois and 
WituiaM S. Var of Pennsylvania was the 
outstanding matter of inter- 
est. A truce was called, how- 
ever, whereby it became 
possible to postpone the fight until after 
the President’s message had been read 
on December 6. According to prearranged 
plan, when the names of the newly elected 
Senators were called and the men walked 
forward to take the oath, Senator Norris 


Smi 
and Vare 





interrupted the progress of both SmiTH 
and Vare by the presentation of a resolu- 
tion attacking the credentials of both 
men which, the statement said, were 
“tainted with fraud.” The objection to 
both men is based upon the size of cam- 
paign contributions which aided them in 
their election. In Smitn’s case the matter 
revolves around the fact that he was chair- 
man of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, and as such a figure of considerable 
interest to SamuEL InsuLt, public-util- 
ities magnate, who contributed liber- 
ally to his campaign. In Vare’s case, 
there is also some question as to actual 
vote fraud. The case against both men is 
based upon the primaries. Vice President 
Cuar.es Gates Dawes has ruled that 
until the cases of these two men are settled 
no other business may come before the 
Senate save by unanimous consent. 

Nicuotas Loncwortu was again elect- 
ed Speaker of the House, and in his speech 
of thanks he welcomed the insurgents 
back to the fold of regularity. He also 

indicated during the course 
Mr. Speaker of his remarks that he does 
not consider himself a candidate for the 
Presidency, although his name has been 
several times mentioned. One of the earli- 
est acts of the House was to accept the 
new revenue bill upon which debate is 
expected to be finished by the beginning 
of the holiday recess. 

Harry F. Sincvair, center of the fa- 
mous Teapot Dome oil-lease cases, W11- 
Lt1aM J. Burns, well-known detective 
and head of the agency which bears his 
name, and the four other 
defendants in the Govern- 
ment’s contempt case, must 
go through with their trial. Thus ruled 
Justice FREDERICK S1ppons in refusing to 
grant the defendants’ motion and dismiss 
contempt charges. The decision was made 
on December 6, and the trial will proceed 
immediately. Justice Sippons’ final de- 
cision is not expected for at least two 
weeks and will be based upon testimony 
of witnesses. The first to be called will be 
the jurors in the famous case against 
Sinctain and ALBertT B. Fatt which 
ended in a mistrial when Government 
counsel brought in evidence that detec- 
tives in the employ of the defense had 
“improperly” shadowed and investigated 
jurors. It is the contention of the defense 
that there was nothing improper in this 
shadowing. According to their counsel, 
the Government has been shadowing 
jurors for a hundred years, with never any 
allegation of impropriety. 

President Coo.ipce’s rather general 
statement in his message to Congress 


It Was 
Contempt 
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upon naval construction will soon be am- 
plified by a definite program. Although 
the specific recommenda- 
= host tions which this is to contain 
have not yet been made 
public, it is understood that a five-year 
building program for cruisers will be its 
main theme, with an annual minimum of 
three and maximum of six laid down. All 
of them would be of the 10,000-ton class 
to which Great Britain objected at Geneva 
last summer upon grounds that she did 
not need such large cruisers herself, but 
would be forced to build them should this 
Government do so. The General Board 
of the Navy has already presented its 
recommendations to the President which 
are said also to include further destroyer 
and submarine building. Mr. Coo.ipcE 
did not mention the former class in his 
message, but suggested that more sub- 
marines should be built as soon as the best 
type for our needs was determined. 

In discussing naval plans of the nation, 
Mr. Coo.incE took occasion to comment 
upon the plan presented by Maxim Lirt- 
vinoFF, Soviet Commissar of Foreign 

: Affairs, for gomplete and 
ode ee ge utter disarmament of na- 
° tions. The President does 
not think such a plan to be feasible at the 
present time, and thus lines himself up 
with representatives of the other “capi- 
talistic” powers at Geneva who heard M. 


Litvinorr, raised their eyebrows, and 


went their way regardless. 

The Russian plan bounced Soviet 
Russia back into the councils of the world 
with something of the commotion of the 
bombs which have for so long been as- 

_ _ sociated with Red activities. 

— It was prefaced by M. 
Litvinorr’s visit to Berlin 

where he talked the matter over with 
Germany’s Foreign Minister, Gustav 
STRESEMANN, and Count BERNsTORFF 
who heads the Reich’s mission to Geneva. 
The Germans were sympathetic to the 
Russian proposal, feeling it contained more 
hope for their own position as a disarmed 
nation surrounded by other Governments 
heavily disarmed than does the present 
proposal of France to base disarmament 
discussions upon security treaties. But 
when it came to a show-down at Geneva, 
they did not carry along far with their 
Russian colleagues. After Count BEern- 
storFF had jockeyed Litvinorr into 
position to hurl his diatribe against the 
inactivity of the League in making 
effective its limitation of armaments 
proposals, and seeing the coldly polite 
reception which it received, he slipped 
over to the side of the other powers who 
had met to create a security commission 
to investigate the possibility to creating 
pacts to supplement the Locarno Treaties. 
Briefly, the Soviet proposal was for a 
conference not later than March, 1928, 
at which the powers would assemble to 
draw up a covenant which would pledge 


them to scrap their military and naval 
forces before the end of four years. 

The security commission was created 
quite in accordance with the plans agreed 
upon by the League Assembly last 
September, and a considerable optimism 
prevails at Geneva over the 
possibilities thus opened up 
of attacking the problem of 
disarmament in a practical fashion. The 
American delegation was invited to send 
an observer. _ 

At Shanghai, China, on December 3, 
the long-heralded meeting of the Kuomin- 
tang’s Central Committee convened. The 
session was called for purposes of concilia- 

2 tion and consolidation, in 
Press the hope of bringing to- 
gether the three wings of 

the party into unified action against the 
rest of China. The Kuomintang, or 
Peoples party, is the authority behind the 
Nationalist Government which has had 
such signal success. since last January 
in bringing South China under its wing. 
In the various successes, however, fac- 


Security 
‘ Commission 


tional troubles have arisen. The move-- 


ment began in Canton and rapidly spread 
to Hankow. From there, the army swept 


on to Shanghai and Nanking where a. 


Government was set up early last April. 
Then came a split between Nanking and 
Hankow, and this fall, Canton has also 
turned away from the fold with Gen. 
Cuanc Fak-we! taking. control of the 
city by a coup d’éat. Hankow and 
Nanking have been reconciled; Canton 
is still at odds, but the Cantonese contend 
that they control a majority of the 
Central Committee. 

Although nothing new has emerged in 
the Roumanian situation where a political 
truce has been declared until after the 
new year begins, publication in a Paris 

. ,. newspaper of the text of the 
— letter which the late King 
er 7 
FERDINAND is alleged to 
have written urging the reinstatement 
of former Crown Prince Carot as his 
successor, has caused some excitement. 
Strict censorship in Roumania had pre- 
vented publication of the letter, a photo- 
graphic copy of which, however, was 
presented at the trial of Under Secretary 
Mano1escu. Handwriting experts are 
said to have declared it to be genuine; 
Carot believes it to be an authentic 
document written by his father, and has 
used it as one of the strongest reasons for 
his return to govern his. people. In 
speaking of the law closing the royal 
succession to Caro., the letter states: 
“I think, after a year and a half of deep 
reflection, that this decision cannot 
facilitate the tranquillity of our dear 
country. I trust your wisdom [the letter 
was addressed to the late Premier 
BraTIANo] as adviser to the throne will 
lead you to return to the old order, which 
is alone capable of assuring to the country 
development and consolidation.” 


After a long silence on the prohibition 
question, Gov. Atrrep E, Smirx of 
New York has declared openly his belief 
that voters have the right to oppose the 

Volstead Act. His state- 
pean ment has occasioned con- 
siderable comment since it 
was believed in political circles that he 
would continue, as a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, to 
say little or nothing upon that subject. 
Speaking before the annual convention 
dinner of the New York State League of 
Women Voters, the governor was con- 
fronted with a resolution in which the 
Nassau County branch of the league con- 
demned organized opposition to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
and urged “respect for and obedience to 
law.” “Is there any reason,” he asked, 
“why the opposition should not organize? 
Is there any question about solidarity, 
force, and effectiveness of the forces on 
the other side of the question when they 
have gotten close to $5,000,000 for the 
operation of their organization in the next 
few years? It is the right’ of our people 
to organize to oppose any law and any 
part of the Constitution with which they 
are not in sympathy. I have taken an oath 
of office as assemblyman, as sheriff of 
New York County, and four times as 
governor, to sustain the constitution of 
the State of New York, and yet there are 
parts of it I hate. I have promised to 
sustain it, but I have not promised to 
give up any right to oppose any part 
of it I don’t like.” 

That part of the resolution urging re- 
spect for and obedience to law he strongly 
indorsed. “This is so fundamental,” he 
said, “that nobody differs with it. Any 
well-organized government 

aoe must rest upon that princi- 

ple.” He expressed surprise 
at a statement in the resolution to the 
effect that nullification was being preached 
by those in authority. “I would like the 
specifications of that,” he continued. “It’s 
news to me. I have no record of public 


_expression by anyone in this State who 


has preached a doctrine of nullification of 
the Constitution. Certainly, I never 
preached it.” 

Following a final splurge of advertising 
during which $1,300,000 is said to have 
been spent in five days for insertions in 
daily papers, the new Ford, on December 
2, was unveiled to the pub- 
lic. It is estimated that one 
quarter of a million people 
saw it on exhibition in the showrooms of 
New York automobile dealers, and pro- 
portionate numbers examined it in other 
cities that day. In Detroit 100,000 people 
jammed through Convention Hall; by 
noon in Chicago a line stretched a block 
from the main showroom; in Philadelphia 
the entire student bodies of three public 
schools turned out with the rest to pay 
homage to the bigger and better flivver. 


Another 
Flivver 
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JUNIOR 


Be Prepared 
for Weather 
Changes 


ones. 


A Superior Gift 


For Out-of-Doors Friends 





| ped your plans to the weather. Pick out the good days—go suitably prepared on the stormy 


The Stormoguide Jr. has simple, easily understood forecasts on its dial. ‘‘Clear tonight, fair 
with fresh winds tonight and tomorrow; storm brewing in direction of wind.” Indicates prob- 
abilities 12 to 24 hours in advance. No puzzling words of ordinary barometer, fair, change, 
stormy. Enables you to plan your activities with the weather. 

WHAT IS IT? A domesticated weather prophet. Behind its dial an accurate, precise, scien- 
tifically made barometer. On the face of it complete weather forecasts. Simple to read as today’s 
paper. Up to the split-second record, while newspaper reports are hours behind. 

If a storm threatens, engagements can be postponed to a better day. You'll quickly get the 
soe ll of consulting the Stormoguide Jr. regularly and planning business or pleasure by what it 
indicates 

YOU 3 CAN *T PREVENT BAD ban tng but you can know what’s coming and organize 
if you possess the Taylor STORMOGUIDE J 

This STORMOGUIDE is made with the ool precision as the other 8,000 types and styles 
of temperature and meteorological instruments made by this company, which, because of their 
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dependability, are used in every important laboratory in the country. 
Description — STORMOGUIDE JR., 4%- 
inch white dial, mahogany finish, bakelite case, 


glass crystal, good grade aneroid movement, 
supporting legs; adjustable for altitudes 0 to 
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I want a STORMOGUIDE JR. My dealer (Please supply name)...............cccceceees 
does not handle. For the enclosed ten dollars send me one, guaran- 
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As One Reader to Another 


(Continued from page 594) 
demand, and if I have not, they tell me 
just why I should. If in the same spirit, 
and just as honestly, I tell them, for 
instance, that if they have not yet read 
“The Wind in the Willows” they have 
something great in store, they are the 
more likely to add to their content in 
consciousness this paragon of books. 
And one who thus meets young readers, 
in print or in person, will soon find that 
they are reading much older books than 
those written especially for their ages, 


and that if by the time they have reached 
fitteen they are reading only books writ- 
ten for fifteen-year-olds, they will soon 
stop reading altogether. 

This is a nation in process of becoming, 
and in this process the reader will have 
an increasingly important part. The best 
seller and the book of obvious appeal 
will make its way to its public with no 
more help than that afforded by the 
regular organization of book selling. But 
there are books that will never mean 
much to more than a comparatively few 
people; they will, however, mean so much 
to people so well worth reaching that 





it is important that all the people for 
whom they were written should at least 
know about them. Here the book-adviser 
has his part, unofficial and uncommercial, 
and it is possible that in the development 
of American culture it may be a part not 
altogether unimportant. 





Bookplates and Their 


Vanities 
(Continued from page 605) 

Hildebrand pasted his first woodcut into a 
book, and the study of the subject in all 
its phases and styles is peculiarly interest- 
ing to all who love books. In its numerous 
varieties, the bookplate reflects with con- 
siderable fidelity the prevailing taste in 
decorative art at different periods of the 
world’s history. The active study of book- 
plates, however, and the fashion of collect- 
ing them for themselves — for they are, 
of course, diligently collected — hardly 
goes back farther than the year 1875 — in 
England and America, at least. Since 
then, innumerable volumes have been 
written about them, and societies of col- 
lectors have been founded to collect, dis- 
cuss, and classify them. 

It has become the habit of many — 
sometimes the bad habit — to remove 
bookplates from books in which they are 
found, to swell their owner’s collections of 
plates. Often this is the sheerest vandal- 
ism; again it is a defensible and perhaps 
meritorious practice. Bookplates are fre- 
quently of higher interest than the old 
voiumes in which they are found, either as 
specimens of an older decorative fashion 
or as relics of the personages they cele- 
brate. In the case of the plate of some 
well-known figure of either letters or his- 
tory, one would think that the entire vol- 
ume might better be preserved; yet it is 
true that not all books are good books, 
and books do pile up. Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, of the British Museum, thinks that 
when plates are fastened into books they 
ought not to be removed. When they are 
removed, he thinks a note should be made, 
establishing the title of the desecrated 
volume. So much for that, however. 

It is a fine thing to own a bookplate, and 
it is a fine and satisfying thing to paste it 
into one’s books. By far the best time for 
pasting is late at night, when you should 
be in bed sleeping and there is no one 
around to offer comment. Then finest and 
most satisfying of all, when you have 
pasted in your plate, is to settle down into 
the big chair and delve into the book that 
you have honored. 
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